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EDITORIAL 


Dear friends, 


This issue of Current Dialogue is mainly devoted to the theme of religion and violence. 
September 11 and the present state of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict have made us aware of 
the insidious interrelationship of religion and violence. Although the world’s religions aspire 
to peace, it is a fact that in many instances religious persons, resources, and organisations 
are implicated in conflict and violence. Religious people, communities and organisations 
need to reflect on and confront the ambiguous relationship of religion and violence. Should it 
not be the role of religion is to unmask the logic and dynamic of violence and its 
dehumanising and destructive influences? Should not religious communities and their 
leaders with emphasis refuse to provide moral or ethical support for the use of violence in 
response to conflict, or in the pursuit of political, economic, cultural, or yet least, religious 
ends? 


We have in the WCC been pursuing this subject, first in the context of the Decade to 
Overcome Violence, launched by the WCC in 2001: 
http://wcc-coe.org/wcc/dov/index-e.html ; 


This issue of Current Dialogue bears witness to two related ways of addressing the complex 
reality of religion and violence: 


- a multifaith consultation in February 2002 with Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, Muslim and 
Jewish contributions 


- apress release from a multifaith consultation, the Vissert Hooft Memorial Consultation 
held at the Ecumenical Institute Bossey in June 2002 entitled “Violence and Peace - An 
interfaith exploration into the heart of religions” 


The work on Jewish-Christian and Christian-Muslim relations is reflected in a report from an 
African Christian-Jewish consultation and a report on some recent meetings of Christians 
and Muslims. 


There is a growing interest today in multifaith approaches to issues of common concern. 
This interest is paralleled with a proliferation of different international interreligious initiatives, 
gaining a measure of appeal. There is a demand that there be adequate responses from 
faith communities to these initiatives. The WCC constituency has expressed the need for a 
reflection on the different multifaith initiatives, towards developing mechanisms for WCC 
participation and as an invitation to other faiths in their processes to determine their own 
engagement, thus increasing the multifaith co-operation globally. This issue of Current 
Dialogue brings you some staff reflections and the message from a multifaith consultation on 
the topic of international multifaith initiatives. The consultation was held in Hong Kong in 
April 2002. 


The Advisory Group on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue has worked on a new version 
of the "Guidelines for Dialogue" revising substantially the WCC 1979 “Guidelines on 
Dialogue with People of Living Faiths and Ideologies”, see the net: 
http://www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/interreligious/glines-e.html 


This revision has been called for by the WCC governing board and has been prompted by 
the developments in interreligious relations in the last twenty-three years. The text will now 
be submitted to the Program Committee for action. Since many churches and Christian 
groups have expressed the need for such a document coming from the WCC, it is hoped 
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that it will be soon received, forwarded to the churches for study and action, and circulated 
widely. We will of course publish the text on the net and as a hard copy document once it is 


has received the official authorisation. 


Last but not least, a correction in relation to the memorial issue on Dr. Stanley Samartha 
(Current Dialogue no. 38). Through an oversight, the bibliography of Stanley Samartha lacks 
one of his most important books, “One Christ, many Religions: toward a revised Christology" 


(Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1991) . 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 
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Introduction to the “THINKING TOGETHER*“-group consultation on the theme: 


“RELIGION AND VIOLENCE” 
- Hans Ucko - 


The consultation “Religion and violence” follows two workshops, the first at the Ecumenical 
Institute Bossey, outside Geneva in April 1999, on the theme “What difference does religious 
plurality make?” and the second held in Malibu, California in November 2000. Both workshops 
sought to explore how we as people of different faiths and as people engaged in various 
professions, theologians, artists, liturgists, educators, etc. relate to religious plurality. 


The meeting in Bossey sparked an interest to engage in a common process of thinking together 
on issues of common concern. We wanted to go a little deeper than just stating the ideals of our 
respective faiths or making grand scale declarations, as is sometimes the case in many 
interreligious gatherings. We wanted to see if, in each others presence, we could wrestle 
together with some of the problems our faiths have to confront today. The workshop in Malibu 
raised some of the issues needing a focused interreligious reflection. 


The group, “Thinking Together’ is a small group of people of different faiths, with substantial 
experience of interreligious dialogue and therefore, doubtless, the openness to focus together on 
some of the basic issues of belief. One stirring question emerged as a consequence of our 
exposure to the interreligious exchange of ideas and realities: How can we, in the midst of our 
religious diversity, express Common convictions and explore core issues present in all our 
religious traditions? As people committed to our different faiths, we are aware that we live in a 
world, which today deeply challenges our faiths in different ways. Religious plurality is one such 
challenge. How do our commitments as people of faith translate in our encounters with each 
other? Does the other in his or her otherness challenge my faith or religion? Does my religious 
tradition provide space for the integrity of the other in his or her otherness? Our discussions in 
Malibu dealt with some of the issues that religious plurality brings as a challenge to our faiths 
and religious traditions. We decided to take one issue at the time for our continued exchanges 
and dialogues (see Current Dialogue 37, http:/Awww.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/interreligious/cd37- 
00.html). 


Then came September 11. The world was stunned and very many of us felt that we as religious 
people could not but address this as a major challenge to all religious traditions. September 11 is 
a challenge to all religious traditions and not only to Islam. Let us not forget that words such as 
the “axis of evil’ in parts of the world will be heard as a voice coming from the Christian West. 
Therefore more than one religion is solicited to respond to September 11. Religions are 
implicated. 


Following September 11, there have been powerful demonstrations of people of all faiths coming 
together to manifest solidarity between people of different faiths, to do whatever could be done 
to make sure that the definition of religion is not violence and hatred. Jews, Christians and 
Muslims came together, in and outside the US, showing that they wanted to hold on to each 
other; they wanted to strengthen each other in mutual support. There were many expressions of 
interreligious prayer; there were demonstrations to counter the expressions of stereotypes and 
simplistic generalisations, of which there were quite a few, such as stories of indiscriminate 
harassment of Arabs and Muslims and people, who “looked like” Arabs or Muslims (sic!). In spite 
of the warnings against collectively blaming a religious or ethnic community or treating such 
communities as suspects, there were fears in the U.S. Islamic community. The Council of 
American-lslamic Relations suggested in a press release, “those who wear Islamic attire should 
consider staying out of public areas for the immediate future”. Some media images seemed to 
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nurture Islamophobia and opened up for simplistic stereotypes: “All Muslims are not terrorists but 
all terrorists are Muslims.” 


Manifestations of interfaith solidarity are important but at the same time we need to probe 
deeper into the complexities of religious plurality. Many of us have been engaged in 
interreligious dialogue for quite a number of years. We have seen that in spite of all our talk 
about dialogue in community, religion is not an innocent bystander in conflicts. We know it but 
we may not have fully internalised it. In dialogue we have been looking more for the ideals of 
religion and have not really recognised the less peaceful dimension of religion. This may have 
been necessary in the days when we were about to build the dialogue, focusing on the finest 
characteristics of our religions to allow our counterpart to discover the depth and richness of our 
religious tradition. 


September 11 brings. the issue of religion and violence squarely on the table of religion. There 
are many who now expect an honest and open answer. They are not interested in people of 
religion now becoming apologetic, seeking to save the skin of religion but that they help people 
relate constructively to religion rather than estrange them even more from religion. They say: 
"Should not religion provide tranquillity and peace? And what do we see, violence and terror?" 
People ask themselves questions of how they are to understand religion. Quite a number of 
people express the view that the greatest danger to world peace is in fact religion. A friend of 
mine at an interreligious meeting began his paper in the following way: “When | told a colleague 
that | was invited to a conference on World Religions responding to Global Threats, he feigned a 
hearing disability and said, "that's right; world religions are global threats!" For many, religion has 
acquired a frightening dimension. People are wondering about the link between religion and 
violence. The so-called return of religion is not entirely looked upon as a blessing. The title of 
one of Gilles Kepel’s books La Revanche de Dieu, the Revenge of God, has acquired a sinister 
meaning. Some had thought that religion was dead. Now it is back with a vengeance and for 
quite a lot of people, it has become synonymous with everything that is negative and not at all 
constructive for our life together. 


As Hindus, Buddhists, Christians, Jews, and Muslims, we are well aware of violent strands in our 
cultures and histories. Violence lurks as a shadowy presence. There is something dark and 
mysterious about violence in religion. Images of death are at the heart of religion and the way 
we relate to our own death and the death of others cannot be dissociated from the question of 
violence. We know it from Emile Durkheim and others. We may have studied violence and 
religion as a theoretical matter. We may have reflected on it in relation to our own faith. But have 
we ever reflected together on this strange connection between religion and violence? We can do 
it together because the question of religion and violence cannot be limited to one religion. We 
are all in it and need to deal with it. Maybe our wrestling together could provide an alternative to 
a negative understanding of religion, which seems to be the case in so many places. We have 
therefore an obligation to consider how religion is portrayed and how it is used. We should 
carefully address the whole complex interaction of religion and violence and their manifestations 
in our world today. 


Religions are dynamic; they are more verbs than nouns. They have a history, moving from place 
to place, from nation to nation. There is a new geo-religious reality, which makes a clash of 
civilisations impossible. We must ask ourselves, where these civilisations are. The Muslim world 
is not somewhere else, nor is the Christian. We live in inter-penetration. “The time for not getting 
to know each other is over’. We inter-are, we are in inter-being. Religions are complex and multi- 
vocal. There is not one tonality. To miss this diversity is to give the most vocal the right to define 
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what religion is. We should involve the voices that seek relations and not the voices amplified by 
media. 


We should address the question of religion and violence, but from a particular angle. We should 
not do so from a defensive perspective and above all not lift our banners or slogans with the 
ideals of our religions. It is true that Islam is literally the religion of peace. It is true that Om 
Shanti, shantihi is the emphatic Vedic blessing. It is true that Jesus greeted people with the gift 
of peace, “Peace be upon you”. It is true that there is an absolute emphasis on compassion and 
ahimsa in Buddhism. It is true that Judaism has given the world the word and concept shalom. It 
is true that in many cases, based on their ideals, religions seek to contribute to building peace. 
However, we know that they are also involved in situations of violent confrontation. There is, in 
the religious field, a surprising coexistence of love and violence, of affirmation of inclusiveness 
and practices of regrettable exclusion. Religions are more than often related to the powers that 
be, which seem to provide the legitimisation for violence. There are groups within our religious 
families who seem to need violence to affirm their own beliefs. We cannot run away from the 
effect of religious language such as “Onward Christian soldiers”, and acts such as the Crusades, 
the Holocaust or apartheid. We cannot run away from the role of religion in the caste system. 
We cannot run away from the blasphemy law in Pakistan or Baruch Goldstein in Israel. We have 
to ask the penetrating question about the role of religion in violence. Religions are no innocent 
bystanders between Scylla and Charybdis. 


Thus our objective is not in the first place to affirm our common goal for peace, which certainly is 
there. We need to reflect on the ambivalent function of religions in our world, to make an effort to 
clarify the different roles of religions in relation to violence. This needs to be done before 
embarking on a reflection on how religious communities can work together for the construction of 
peace. How do we understand the relationship between religion and violence? How is it that 
religions so often end up in violence? Is there a “justified violence” (if there is a “just war’, could 
violence also be justified)? If so, when would violence be “just”? Are religions involved in violent 
action and violent conflict because they are close to the powers that lead the people? For the 
last few years, there has been a debate on the “clash of civilisations” and the role that religions 
could have in it. How should we relate to this as persons of faith? 


Let us then in an interreligious manner engage ourselves in some collective thinking about how 
to confront the logic of violence in the construction of peace. We should do this together. | 
believe that the time has come to call forth an old ecumenical principle and apply it to our 
interreligious reality: “That which we can do together, we should not do separately”. This 
principle would be given new life, when we look upon it as a challenge for a concerted effort by 
people of different faiths to overcome the spirit and logic of violence. 


Last year the World Council of Churches launched the Decade to Overcome Violence, which is 
an invitation to member churches and others to join in a transformation of the culture of violence 
into a culture of peace. There are already those, who think that this sounds at best idealistic and 
utopian, at worst like a mouthful. It is certainly easier said than done. 


The Decade to Overcome Violence has in itself the thrust to discover afresh the meaning of 
sharing a common humanity. Its aim is to articulate a call to repentance for our own complicity in 
violence, and explore, from within our faith traditions, ways to overcome the spirit, logic and 
practice of violence. It is intended to be a forum in which to work together for a world of peace 
with local communities, secular movements, and with people of different faiths. It offers the time 
to analyse and expose different forms of violence and their interconnection, towards solidarity 
with victims of violence. 


Announcing a Decade to Overcome Violence signals a willingness among churches to deal with 
the question of violence but | do not think | am unfair in saying that the churches do so without 
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really knowing how to address it. There is a concern and a good will to address the different 
manifestations of violence and the reality of violence itself. At the same time, we are well aware 
of that we ourselves are part of the very violence we try to overcome. It is inherently a part of our 
own being. Well into this Decade, which serves as a constant reminder of the many different 
issues of violence, we are increasingly realising that we have accepted violence as unavoidable 
for too long. Christian churches, as well as institutions of other faiths, are more than often 
themselves part of the problem and only rarely part of the solution. The Decade to Overcome 
Violence is therefore not preaching to the world to do something about violence but has first of 
all an address to the churches to see how much the churches themselves are part of the 
problem. | think such recognition could be re!evant for other faith communities as well. 


Violence has a demonic attraction and the saying has been proved right more than once: Those 
who tried riding the tiger often ended up inside. Those who tried to overcome violence often 
became involved in violence themselves. There are plenty of stories and lessons from history to 
substantiate this sad experience. While such bitter conclusions should not desist us from 
addressing concrete cases of violence or a particular dimension of violence, the World Council 
of Churches has an overarching objective in mind: a cultural transformation, to attempt to build a 
counter-culture to the culture of violence. The Decade to Overcome Violence wants to address 
the spirit, logic and practice of violence. Violence does not fall down from heaven. It takes place, 
where norms, values and belief systems and cultures provide the needed legitimisation. 


There are some issues in relation to violence, which from the perspective of religion are 
particularly pertinent. There is the anthropological and cultural dimension, which involves a view 
of the human condition and our image of God. The spirit, logic and practice of violence thrives on 
assumptions in relation to how religions look upon man and woman. The assumption that human 
beings are by nature evil and have the propensity to be violent has justified the creation and 
continuation of repressive traditions. Another assumption that some human beings are inferior to 
others has justified and continues to justify violence against some people, races, communities, 
and religious affiliation, in every place, all over the world. 


There is the assumption that violence is a divine attribute, which judging from history seems to 
have justified acts of aggression for the sake and on behalf of good and morality. The doctrines 
of redemptive violence, the theories of just war and holy war, and the legacies of the crusades 
and colonisation, have their roots in such assumptions. Today, military actions, whether under 
the banner of humanitarian interventions or on behalf of the “civilised world”, display streaks of 
self-righteous arrogance that arise out of lopsided self-understandings and worldviews. 


Religious interpretations are often used to justify and legitimise violence. The question of the 
role of power in all manifestations of violence must definitely be acknowledged here. What 
alternatives are at hand to provide other readings that do not serve violence in the form of 
exclusion and denigration? The whole question of our relation to religious plurality plays into this 
particular aspect of relations to the other and the otherness of the other. 


The thrust of the WCC Decade to Overcome Violence could be a framework also for an 
interreligious exploration. Violence is part of our human existence, it is part of our religious 
traditions and it is therefore an issue that more than many others fits interreligious cooperation 
and reflection. The struggle against the spirit, logic and praxis of violence is a moral and spiritual 
struggle in which religious communities must lead the way. Such a struggle must begin with a 
self-critical assessment of the involvement of religion before anything else. 
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Is Violence Justified in Theravada Buddhism? 


Mahinda Deegalle 


Is there a place for violence in Theravada Buddhism? This question is often raised when various 
recent events are examined in relation to the ethnic conflict in Sri Lanka and the genocide of 2-3 
millions Khmers (mostly Buddhists) between 1975 and 1979 by Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge in 
Cambodia.’ Both Sri Lanka and Cambodia are primarily Theravada Buddhist societies and in the 
last three decades both countries have witnessed a great deal of physical violence and abuse of 
human rights. While the violence in both countries can be attributed to various political problems, 
civil unrest, growth of communist thinking and fanatical armed groups, corrupted politicians and 
poor economic infrastructures, and at least in the case of Sri Lanka, ethnic prejudices stand as 
the preeminent cause for the turmoil and recent violent struggle. 


As a Buddhist, can one justify any form of violence whether it is verbal or physical or whether 
violence is directed towards the destruction of Buddhists or non-Buddhists? Is there a 
Theravada attitude towards violence? Either historically or socially, have Theravada Buddhists 
advocated violence? Is there any evidence within Theravada scriptures or practice advocating 
violence? How should a Theravada Buddhist react in the face of violence in the modern world? 
Should he or she resort to violence? Or should he or she let others perpetuate violence on 
himself or herself? All these are practical questions when Buddhists and Buddhist practices 
come to face to face with real situations in the modern world. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine these questions in light of doctrinal discussions and recent events in Buddhist history in 
Theravada Sri Lanka. 


| will begin by addressing the three issues that Dr. Hans Ucko (World Council of Churches) had 
mentioned in his invitation letter on November 28, 2001 for Thinking Together II in Florida 
workshop on “Religion and Violence” which was held at Eckerd College, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
USA (8-12 February, 2002). For our reflections as a community of scholars and practitioners of 
interfaith dialogue, Dr. Ucko had identified following three issues—two are ‘universal’ 
affirmations with regard to the broad category of ‘religion’ and its relationship with ‘violence’ in 
the modern world, and the third is a question for us to explore whether there is any justifications 
of violence within each religious tradition that we belong to—: (i) “Every religion is against 
violence,” (ii) “We live in a world of violence,” and (iii) “Is there a place justifying violence in our 
religious traditions?” While | plan to address briefly all three issues mentioned above, my main 
purpose here, however, is exploring the last issue in relation to Buddhism in Sri Lanka: /s there a 
place justifying violence in Theravada Buddhism? | will explore the place and justifications of 
violence as well as non-violence in relation to Theravada Buddhism in Sri Lanka. 


| will argue that Buddhism has discussed the relative value of the use of force" as in the case of 
a single parent, whose only ambition is his or her child’s future welfare—molding the character of 
the child in making him or her a civilized citizen—would use a little force in disciplining a naughty 
child in the hope of achieving a higher and a noble goal. What | try to convey is that a certain 
degree of mental and physical pain is inevitable and allowed in achieving a satisfactory goal for 
the welfare of everyone in society at large. If one has the best interest of child’s growth, one has 
to take measures to ensure that the child grows in a conducive and positive environment. It does 
not mean necessarily that the parent should resort to corporeal punishment from the very 
beginning in order to discipline a child. But the child’s knowledge of the possibility of physical 
force, indeed, may prevent him or her from many misdeeds. However, for a well-behaved child, 
even verbal pressures would not be necessary. Nevertheless, whenever a parent has the best 
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interest of the child’s welfare and takes a measure to discipline the child, the parent should keep 
in mind that one has to establish oneself first in what is proper" before guiding the child to the 
proper action. 


At the beginning, | should reiterate that there is no direct validation of violence either verbal or 
physical within Theravada canonical scriptures. However, at least one post-canonical work—the 
Mahavamsa of Mahanama, a Pali chronicle of the fifth century CE—contains a controversial 
reference to physical violence at times of civil war and conflict in Sri Lanka which will be 
discussed in detail later. Here, however, notwithstanding that controversial issue, it is important 
to emphasize that whatever resort to violence in Theravada communities is against the 
Theravada norm prescribed by the Buddha. Violence cannot be used either as a path or goal 
because of the Buddhist conviction well expressed in the Dhammapada (v. 5) that ‘hatred is 
never ceased by hatred.’ As demonstrated in this paper, thus, it is hard to find even a little 
importance in violence even as a skill-in-means. 


My argument is that both in theory and practice Theravada Buddhism does not and should not 
profess violence since the basic tenets of Buddhism are completely against imposing pain on 
oneself or others. There is no room for violence in the doctrine. Whatever violence found in the 
so-called Buddhist societies is merely a deviation from the doctrine of the Buddha and a 
misinterpretation of Buddha’s valuable message or not leading one’s life in accordance with the 
Buddha’s teachings. 


In this paper, | use three types of examples to illustrate Buddhist attitudes toward violence: 

(1) The Pali Canon: this corpus is more authentic for Theravada Buddhists than the following two 
resources mentioned below since they believe that it contains the word(s) of the Buddha 
(Buddhavacana) and his message of human liberation from suffering as can be seen through 
the lives and practices of his noble disciples. (2) The Pali Chronicles written in Sri Lanka starting 
from the fourth century CE onwards are taken by scholars in reconstructing the history of 
Buddhism and the historical events of Sri Lanka. They are quasi-historical since they are 
monastic chronicles with strong ambition of highlighting sectarian conflicts among monastic 
fraternities and monastic achievements over other civil matters; as books of an influential literary 
corpus within Sri Lanka among Buddhists and outside Sri Lanka within the Western scholarship 
on Buddhism, they focus on the role of Buddhism, Buddhist institutions, and monastic fraternities 
and their relationships with the king and the State of Sri Lanka. It is rather ironic that they were 
composed in Pali rather than in Sinhala, the vernacular language of the most inhabitants in 
modern Sri Lanka. As | will illustrate below, certain violent narratives in the Pali chronicles raise 
crucial moral dilemmas in the reader whether s/he is a Buddhist or a non-Buddhist. The issues 
they have raised and focused on are practical and the solutions they have suggested are also 
utilitarian and contextual. And finally, (8) the Sinhala Medieval Literature which began to be 
composed from the thirteenth century CE onward for the consumption of Sinhala speakers, as a 
vast literary corpus, remains religious and Buddhist in nature rather than being nationalistic. 


How do we Understand Violence? 


The first question is what do we mean by violence? How should we define it? What are its 
boundaries? In particular, what does it mean in English? Is it something very vague? Its modern 
usage demonstrates that ‘violence’ as a term is used very broadly to include a wide range of 
negative human actions harmful to other living beings, living organisms, eco-systems and 
environment. While the aspect of physical assault can be taken as its primary meaning, it also 
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includes minor violations such as verbal abuse. In texts, violence can be understood primarily as 
physical assault and killing. 


First, let us examine the terms for violence in Indian religious contexts. The most common Indian 
term for violence was himsa; the absence of violence in one’s life was rendered in Indian 
religious contexts as ahimsa. Ahimsa as a technical term in religious vocabulary emerged with 
strong relationships with the notions of karma that Hindus, Buddhists and Jains held as dear.” In 
all three traditions, ahimsa played a crucial role as a religious way of life. These two terms can 
be taken as the closest words for violence and non-violence, not only in Buddhism but also in all 
Indian religions—Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. These pre-Buddhist concepts were widely 
used in Buddhist literature, in particular, in the Jatakas. Some figurative narratives in this 
collection highlighted and professed the life of extreme non-violence (ahimsa). Historical 
Buddha’s previous life as the ascetic santivadin, in particular, is extremely important in 
understanding the values attached to non-violence. The ideal, which emerges from these 
narratives, is an ideal of extreme patience and compassion. They can be used as an antidote for 
violence. 


However, in modern Asian languages there does not seem to have one term for violence. For 
example, in Sinhala language, there does not seem to be one word for violence. In English- 
Sinhalese Dictionary, G.P. Malalasekere (1978:1018) translates ‘violence’ into Sinhala as 
‘palatkaraya’ (‘force,” p. 363)’ ‘sahasikama, ‘adantéttama’ (‘assault,) p. 49), ‘sarakama’ 
(‘severity,’ p. 828), ‘ugratvaya’ (‘severeness,’ p. 828). These examples, which are attempts to 
convey various nuances of the English term ‘violence,’ show the difficulties involved in 
communicating its varied meanings. In addition, it demonstrates, at least in the context of 
Sinhala language, that the very notion of ‘violence’ in Sri Lankan society is ambiguous and 
convoluted. What does a Sinhala speaker mean by ‘violence’? Does it mean only physical 
assaults? What about verbal abuses and psychological pressures? 


Cases for Violence—Interpretation of Dutthagamani and the Reception of a 
Pervasive Myth in History of Sri Lanka 


Though Pali canonical texts do not contain explicit textual evidence to support violence or 
remarks to justify violence, certain genre of post-canonical literature, for example, one of the Pali 
chronicles, the Mahavamsa of Mahanama composed in Sri Lanka in the fifth CE, unfortunately 
contains a narrative which disturbs the pacifist image of Theravada Buddhism. Though the 
intention of this particular monastic author, Mahanama, is open for debate, this isolated 
reference is problematic when placed within the early Buddhist Pali canonical textual corpus. 
This pervasive narrative gives the impression that in certain circumstances when the ultimate 
end is noble, the use of certain degree of violence is not going to harm the Buddha’s doctrine of 
non-violence and pacifist path. 


To examine justifications of political violence in Sri Lanka and the growth of nationalism, a 
careful study of the myth of the battle between King Dutthagamani and King Elara is essential. 
What Steven Kemper has rightly put as that: “The Past inhabits the present in a variety of 
ways—in practices, things and memory™ demonstrates the implications of this myth on both 
Sinhala and Tamil communities in modern Sri Lanka. 


The Mahavamsa narrative discusses the war between King Dutthagamani and King Elara. While 
Dutthagamani was a Sinhala in origin, a native of Sri Lanka, Elara was a Dravidian and an 
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invader. As the text records, in this complex ethnic battle, Dutthagamani presented his war as a 
measure to protect Buddhism from the foreign rule of-Elara: 


When the king Dutthagamani had had a relic put into his spear he marched to 
Tissamaharama, and had shown favour to the brotherhood he said: ‘I will go on to the 
land on the further side of river to bring glory to the doctrine. Give us, that we may treat 
them with honour, bhikkhus who shall go on with us, since the sight of the bhikkhus is 
blessing and protection for us.’ (Vahavamsa 25.1-4) 


In this Mahavamsa passage, the reference to “bring glory to the doctrine” can be taken as 
providing safety and protection to the Buddhist teachings, practices and institutions in Sri Lanka. 
“Brotherhood” refers to the Buddhist monastic community collectively known as the sangha. 
Having a company of bhikkhus (monks) with him while marching for war is perceived as an act 
of securing protection for Dutthagamani himself at the time of war. However, the monks’ 
marching with troops is perceived by monks themselves “as a penance” (25.4). Placing a relic in 
the spear is an apotropaic action intended to ward off evil forces at times of troubles as believed 
in many pre-modern societies. 


Nevertheless, the task at hand for Dutthagamani was a rather difficult one since the text 
represents Elara as a righteous king. In a dual battle, Dutthagamani killed Elara (25:67-70). After 
Elara’s death, Dutthagamani honoured him by cremating him and marking the place with a 
monument and instituting a worship there. 


The remorse that Dutthagamani had after the battle was quite severe and similar to the one that 
Emperor Asoka had after his battle in Kalinga. Like in the case of Emperor Asoka, a 
transformation occurs, though not so dramatic, in the life of Dutthagamani through the 
intervention of Buddhist monastic community. Their intervention in removing Dutthagamani’s 
remorse can be seen as a ‘rehabilitation strategy’ for an evil king who had executed a lot of 
suffering in pursuing a battle. In this case, the rehabilitation strategy is used to direct the king to 
Buddhist works. Though the ‘rehabilitation’ of the king is a noble one, the justifications that the 
monks provided in consoling the king are controversial and problematic. They bear serious 
implications on the issue whether there are justifications of violence within Theravada Buddhism. 


The Mahavamsa states (25:104) that the arahants in Piyangudipa knowing Dutthagamani’s 
remorse sent a group of eight holy monks to comfort him; when Dutthagamani confessed that he 
had slaughtered millions, what they said to Dutthagamani to eliminate his remorse is highly 
problematic: 


From this deed arises no hindrance in thy way to heaven. Only one and a half human 
beings have been slain here by thee, O lord of men. The one had come unto the (three) 
refuges, the other had taken on himself the five precepts. Unbelievers and men of evil life 
were the rest, not more to be esteemed than beasts. But as for thee, thou wilt bring glory 
to the doctrine of the Buddha in manifold ways; therefore cast away care from thy heart, 
O ruler of men! Thus exhorted by them the great king took comfort” (Wahavamsa 25:109- 
112). 


As this Mahavamsa passage demonstrates, Dutthagamani’s remorse is eliminated by telling 
him that killing ‘evil unbelievers’ carries no more weight than killing animals. As practitioners of 
‘loving kindness’ (metta), Buddhists have an obligation to protect all forms of life. It is important 
to note that not only human beings but killing even animals is not encouraged in Buddhism.” 
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When contrasted with canonical doctrines and early Buddhist practices, this fifth century 
chronicle position is rather controversial. This passage in the Mahavamsa seems to suggest that 
certain forms of violence such as killings during war can be allowed in certain circumstances 
such as in the case of threats to the survival of Buddhism in Sri Lanka during the time of 
Dutthagamani. However, it is hard to justify this Mahavamsa position either through Buddhist 
practice or doctrinal standpoint as found in the Pali canon of the Theravada Buddhists. 


However, a different and an alternative explanation of this ‘rehabilitation strategy’ is also 
possible. This unusual statement can be interpreted differently as an instance of skill-in-means. 
In the long run, it would not help the Buddhist monastic community keeping the victorious king in 
remorse or in a depressed condition. Rather than aggravating the conditions, as spiritual 
advisers, the monastic community should have made every effort to console the king. Up to that 
moment, whatever bad the king had committed became his own karma. The monastic 
community as a group could not change his past karma but as a community who believed in the 
free-will and individual effort, it was possible for them to direct and channel the king in a positive 
direction: their rehabilitation strategy was to identify that positive dimension, a sphere of 
potential growth and creativity. However, the unforeseen consequence of that strategy was a 
‘gross calculation’ of the victims of war as “only one and a half human beings” and “unbelievers 
and men of evil.” 


Nevertheless, this reductionistic explanation is problematic for Theravada Buddhist teachings 
and traditions. Justifying that killing Tamils during the war is not a papa is a grave mistake even 
if it was used in the Mahavamsa as a skill-in-means. Such violations of the tolerant sensibilities 
found within post-canonical Pali chronicles cannot be justified or harmonized since Buddhist 
scriptures do not maintain that depending on one’s caste, race, or ethnic group the severity of 
one’s negative acts vary. 


The complexity in the way in which this single, controversial myth is interpreted, perpetuated and 
received both as an inspiration and justification is well illustrated by a comment made in Ananda 
Wickremeratne’s recent work Buddhism and Ethnicity in Sri Lanka. Wickremeratne comments 
on the way a monastic member sees this pervasive myth and explains it as a historical 
document of self-righteousness: 


According to another monk, it was King Dutthagamani who best exemplified the idea of 
self-imposed limits in the exercise of violence. The king gathered his forces to wage war 
against an enemy who had invaded the land, and threatened the secular order of things 
on which the very existence of Buddhism depended... ‘He prevails over the Tamil 
invaders and kills their leader, Elara, in single combat. He honours the fallen foe and 
immediately stops his campaign, as he had achieved its purpose, waging a purely 
defensive war. He does not cross over to India to chastise the Tamils and refrains from 
wrecking vengeance on Tamils who were living in Sri Lanka, side by side with Sinhalese 
as its inhabitants." 


It seems that the myth of Dutthagamani and Elara is reinterpreted not only by Sinhala 
communities in Sri Lanka but also by Tamil communities with different emphases. Tamil 
communities seem to have appropriated this myth in their own way by highlighting the role of the 
Dravidian King Elara for their own nationalistic ends.“ These nationalist readings demonstrate 
the pervasive power of the myth in Sri Lankan society whether it is Sinhala or Tamil. 
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Cases against Violence 


The overwhelming consensus among the scholars of Buddhism is that Buddhism is against 
violence. This scholarly consensus is not either a confessional view or an exaggeration of the 
real situations. The pacifist image of Buddhist teachings and historical practices of non-violent 
actions in Buddhist communities are very much supported by and grounded on Pali canonical 
scriptures. 


Presenting an emic view of the pacifist image of Buddhism, Venerable Dr. Walpola Rahula 
(1959:5), the renowned Buddhist scholar monk of Sri Lanka, has articulated well the Buddhist 
non-violent perspective in one of his early popular writings: 


This spirit of tolerance and understanding has been from the beginning one of the most 
cherished ideals of Buddhist culture and civilization. That is why there is not a single 
example of persecution or the shedding of a drop of blood in converting people to Buddhism, 
or in its propagation during its long history of 2500 years. It spread peacefully all over the 
continent of Asia, having more than 500 million adherents today. Violence in any form, under 
any pretext whatsoever, is absolutely against the teachings of the Buddha. 


Thus Rahula has clearly reiterated that violence has no place either within Buddhist teachings or 
cultural practices in Buddhist communities. He has highlighted that in the expansion of 
Buddhism from India to Sri Lanka, to southeast Asia to Burma and Thailand, to East Asia to 
China, Korea and Japan and to the north to Tibet and Central Asia, Buddhist monks and nuns 
embraced the principles of ‘tolerance’ towards pre-Buddhist religious practices and beliefs while 
injecting intellectual and spiritual resources to enrich and nourish whatever culture, civilization or 
ethnic group that Buddhism came to have an encounter. 


Buddhist teachings maintain that under any circumstance, whether it is political, religious, 
cultural or ethnic, violence cannot be accepted or advocated in solving disputes between 
nations. All Buddhist traditions unanimously agree that war cannot be the solution to disputes 
and conflicts either. Even for achieving a religious goal, violence cannot be used and justified. A 
Buddhist cannot imagine a principle of ‘Just War.’ How can a ‘war’ become a ‘just’ one? How 
can the slaughter of human beings be justified as ‘morally right? As P.D. Premasiri has 
convincingly asserted by examining early Buddhist standpoint that even in the case of solving 
social conflicts such as war, Buddhism “does not advocate violence under any circumstance.” 
When ‘insider’ perspectives are examined across Buddhist cultures and combined with doctrinal 
understandings, one can create a context in comprehending Buddhist abhorrence for violence 
and encouragement in seeking creative strategies for a non-violent path in overcoming violence. 


Buddhist Commitment to the Teaching of Loving-kindness and Compassion in a 
Violent World 


Several narratives in the Pali canon illustrate that Buddha’s disciples adhered to the Buddha's 
teaching of loving-kindness. The story of Venerable Punna,“ for example, demonstrates that 
Venerable Punna desired to live in a remote province called Sunaparanta which was notorious 
for cruelty and violence. When the Buddha questioned Punna how he would respond if the 
residents there revile, abuse and assault him, he replied that he would not show anger and ill- 
will towards them: 
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Punna, the people of Sunaparanta are fierce. If the people of Sunaparanta revile, how 
will it be for you there, Punna? If the people of Sunaparanta revile and abuse me | will 
say, ‘Goodly indeed are these people of Sunaparanta in that they do not strike me a blow 
with their hands. If the people of Sunaparanta deprive me of life with a sharp knife | will 
say, ‘There are disciples disgusted by the body look about for a knife | have come upon 
this very knife without having looked about for it.” | 


This single narrative clearly demonstrates the tolerant attitude towards violence of an early 
disciple of the Buddha. In this narrative what attracts most is Punna’s deep commitment to non- 
violence and his practice of patience even in the case of loosing his own life. 


Buddhist attitude towards violence stands out as an extreme non-violent position: a path leading 
to total abstention from engaging in violent activities. Even in the cases of extreme aggression 
and violence, Buddhism seems to advocate moral restraint and kindness towards those who 
commit the crimes. This is because of the belief that only an action based on loving-kindness 
(metta) will in the long run generate a stable and a peaceful environment. 


Several canonical and non-canonical sources elaborate the appreciation of a non-violent path. 
One of the Jataka narratives, for instance, illustrates the Buddhist standpoint towards violence 
and non-violence. It discusses the policies of two kings and their strategies in overcoming 
violence and other social problems. One king has a reactionary approach in which he “meets 
force with force, mildness with mildness, he wins over the good with good and conquers the evil 
with evil.” The other king has a completely different strategy of pacifist nature. In responding to 
social conflicts and other problems, rather than repeating violent actions, he “conquers wrath 
with kindness, evil with good, greed with charity and falsehood with truth.” His state policy seems 
to be based on the principles proposed in the following Dhamampada verse 223: 


Hatred should be conquered by non-hatred. Unrighteousness should be conquered by 
righteousness. Miserliness should be conquered by generosity. A person who speaks 
untruth should be conquered by truth. 


This latter King’s approach represents a Buddhist approach and a Buddhist solution in 
overcoming unhealthy social problems; its strength is love, kindness, charity, truth and 
forbearance. It is a virtuous approach in overcoming violence through a path of non-violence. 
Because of the wholesome aspects in the approach, the state policy of the latter king is 
considered to be superior to that of the former. This appreciation is based on the fundamental 
conviction that only a non-violent path will generate a long lasting solution for any violent 
situation. 


During his lifetime, the Buddha himself faced both verbal and physical violence. As the Pali 
canon records, some had verbally abused him; some others, like his cousin Devadatta, had 
even physically abused the Buddha attempting to kill him. This is not the whole story of the 
Buddha’s encounter with violence during his teaching career. In the Buddha’s own life, there 
were a few rare cases in which he himself had to intervene when some of his relatives waged 
war against each other over a petty dispute on sharing water. After considerable deliberation, 
the Buddha himself once intervened in the war between the Sakyas and Koliyas on a dispute 
over the use of water taken from River Rohini. In that context, the Buddha had pointed out that 
human life is worthier than for what they were fighting for. It was because of the Buddha’s 
fundamental conviction that human life is intrinsically valuable than any other material or 
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ideological thing. From the textual sources of the Pali canon, it is clear that an appropriate 
method of conflict resolution is possible only through reconciliation of the parties involved. 
According to Buddhist teachings, a viable solution to conflicts is less likely through the use of 
violent means. This is because the belief that violence breeds hatred is rooted in Buddhist 
doctrinal foundations. Thus victory achieved through violence is not a permanent solution to any 
conflict. As the Samyutta Nikaya puts it, “Victory arouses enmity and the defeated live in 
sorrow.””"" By causing pain to others, one cannot achieve happiness: one always has to think 
how one’s actions affect others around oneself. The Dhammapada verse 131 asserts that one’s 
happiness comes with the happiness of others: 


Whoever, seeking one’s own happiness, harms with a rod other pleasure-loving beings, 
experiences no happiness hereafter. 


The most outstanding and famous Buddhist pacifist attitude is found in the Dhammapada verse 
5: “hatred is never ceased by hatred in this world.” From a Buddhist point of view, reconciliatory 
methods of conflict resolution are more useful than the coercive methods. As Buddhists, we are 
more encouraged to seek peaceful solutions for any conflict by abandoning force, intimidation 
and threats. In the short run, those who are involved in violent activities in the hope of liberating 
the masses might think that violent means be very effective, however, in the long run, only a 
peaceful solution will bring harmony to society at large. 


This pacifist standpoint of the Dhammapada has been elaborated and extended in the thirteenth 
century Sinhala prose text, Dharmaséna Thera’s Saddharmaratnavaliya (‘The Jewel Garland of 
the Good Doctrine’). Since this late medieval textual attitude is useful in understanding Sinhala 
world view, now let us look at the Saddharmaratnavaliya’s positions towards hatred and its 
reaffirmation of the power of loving-kindness and compassion. The narrative of the Demonness 
Kali illustrates several things: it demonstrates (1) Theravada attitude towards violence and (2) 
the way, as a thirteenth century vernacular text, it still maintains the early Buddhist pacifist 
doctrine without recommending violence and completely ignoring the controversial position of 
the Pali chronicles. The Saddharmaratnavaliya maintains that hatred can be overcome only with 
compassion. This important narrative begins with a cliché: 


As a bush fire burning out of control stops only when it reaches a vast body of water, so 
the rage of one who vows vengeance cannot be quelled except by the waters of 
compassion.*” 


Thus from a Buddhist point of view, anger and violence have to be met with its opposite, 
compassion. By meeting anger with anger, one adds fuel to fire. This crucial message is clearly 
expressed to a Buddhist audience in a very simple language. Its moral position is: “vengeance 
is an extremely vile sin. Therefore, give it up.”” Following the canonical standpoint, it also 
reiterates that through violence one cannot overcome violence: 


When your body is filthy with spit . . . you cannot clean it with that same spit... So when 
you abuse those who abuse and revile you, or kill or beat up those murderers who beat 
you... it is like adding fuel to fire; enmity on both sides never ceases. . . . hatred that 
burns on the fuel of justifications must be quenched with the water of compassion, not 
fed with the firewood of reasons and causes. Compassion is fundamentally right, free of 
malice, and is the source for all good actions. Good, founded on compassion, destroys 
evil and puts out the fire of enmity.™ 
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This single narrative in the Saddharmaratnavaliya clearly states the Buddhist position towards 
violence. Violence, no matter in what form it manifests, has to be met with non-violent 
measures. Solutions to conflicts should be found only through non-violent means. Violence 
cannot solve problems. Only non-violence brings peace. 


Conclusions 


This paper has explored whether violence is justified within Theravada Buddhism. Through a 
close examination of three kinds of textual resources, it has come to a conclusion that as a 
Buddhist one cannot justify violence under any circumstance. Examining a pervasive myth used 
for violence, it has demonstrated that the position of the Pali chronicle, the Mahavamsa, is rather 
contradictory to the fundamental Buddhist teachings of the Pali canon. In addition, with an 
examination of terminology related to ‘violence’ in Sinhala language, it has demonstrated that 
the corresponding terms used in Sinhala to communicate the multiple dimensions of violence are 
rather ambiguous and convoluted. This paper has demonstrated that a Buddhist cannot justify 
violence. The challenge for a modern Buddhist is to meditate on the Saddharmaratnavaliya’s 
message that “the rage of one who vows vengeance cannot be quelled except by the waters of 
compassion.” 
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Religion and Violence 
A Protestant Christian Perspective 
S. Wesley Ariarajah 


It is common knowledge that much violence that goes on in the name of religion has little to do 
with religion. Often religion is used, misused, and abused in conflicts that have social, economic 
and political motivations, and many of the persons that actively perpetrate violence have little or 
no knowledge of the tenants of the faith in the name of which they join battle. In most of these 
cases it is religious identity and fervor that play the important role than the motivations provided 
by the faith itself. 


Our purpose here, however, is not to deal with this broader issue but to ask ourselves, in the 
context of the events of September 11", whether our respective religious traditions do in fact 
contribute to violence in its many forms and manifestations. “It is too easy in an apologetic 
concern,” says Francois Houtart, “to claim that the content of the religion is essentially non- 
violent and that it is the human beings who, whether individually or collectively, divert them from 
their meaning,” adding that “In fact the roots of violence can be found right back in the religious, 
and that is why the religions can also easily serve as vehicles for violent tendencies.”’ 


One needs to heed this warning when one speaks of “Religion and Violence” from a Christian 
perspective. Beyond doubt, Christianity has had a violent history and today many trace this 
history to the Bible itself, and to the way it has been interpreted and applied in the development 
and spread of Christianity as a religion. Speaking about the Bible in an interfaith context, 
however, is a difficult matter because what Christians call the Old Testament is also, and 
primarily so, the Hebrew Scriptures. There are considerable differences between Christians and 
Jews in the understanding and interpretation of scriptures, and therefore what | say here must 
be seen as a Christian perspective on the scriptures that we share. 


Violence in the Bible 


The Bible begins with the affirmation that God saw the universe that had been created as ‘very 
good,’ but soon outlines the human predicament in terms of alienation between God and human 
beings, and between human beings and nature (Gen.3). This chapter is immediately followed by 
the story of the brutal murder of Abel by his brother Cain. The story is said to reflect on the early 
struggle between the pastoral and agricultural ways of life. However, even though the story 
says that God held Cain accountable for his brother’s murder, in fact, it depicts Cain, the 
murderer, as the one who begins human civilization under the protection of God. In response to 
Cain’s fear that he might himself be killed as a fugitive, God said, “Not so! Whoever kills Cain 
will suffer seven fold vengeance.’ And the Lord put a mark on Cain, so that no one who came 
upon him will kill him” (Gen.4.15). 


Soon violence is also to be attributed to God: “Then the Lord saw that the wickedness of 
humankind was great in the earth, and that every inclination of the thoughts of their hearts was 
only evil continually. And the Lord was sorry that he had made the earth, and it grieved him to 


" Francois Houtart, “The Cult of Violence in the Name of Religion: A Panorama, in: Wim Beuken and Karl- 
Josef Kuschel, Religion as a Source of Violence? (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1997), p.1. 
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his heart. So the Lord said, “I will blot out from the earth the human beings | have created- 
people together with the animals and creeping things and the birds of the air, for | am sorry that | 
have made them” (Gen. 6.5-7). 


This attribution of violence to God is to continue in much of the rest of the Bible. The 
devastation brought on Egypt, including the death of the first born of Egypt, the destruction of 
the Egyptian army in the Red Sea, the conquest of Canaan, including the genocidal acts of 
wiping out whole tribes are all depicted as acts done by or supported by God. The conquest of 
Jericho, for instance, ends on this note: “As soon as the people heard the trumpets, they raised 
a great shout, and the wall fell down flat; so the people charged straight ahead into the city and 
captured it. Then they devoted to destruction by the edge of the sword all in the city, both men 
and women, young and old, oxen, sheep, and donkeys” (Joshua 6. 20-21). All the wars that are 
won are presented as the Lord himself leading the people into battle, and all wars lost are God’s 
punishment for the sins of the people. 


What is violence? 


Thus within the first few books of the Bible we come across the many dimensions of what is 
generally covered by the word ‘violence’: 


a) Violence as a human response arising from jealousy, fear, or hatred (Story of Cain and 
Able). 

b) Violence as judgment or punishment (The flood and the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah) 

c) Violence as structured oppression (The Hebrews under the Egyptians) 

d) Violence as part of a liberation struggle (Events connected with freeing the Hebrews) 

e) Violence in war and conquest (The occupation of Canaan). 

f) Violence as part of maintaining law and order (punishments related to the breaking of the 
social laws). 

g) Violence as part of religious duty or practice (The sacrificial system) 


The stories of violent warfare in the Bible should of course be read in their historical context. 
They are part of the prevalent practice of tribes in the deserts of the Middle East constantly 
waging war against each other to control the few, scattered fertile portions of the land on which 
the survival of the tribes depended. It should come as no surprise that the gods of such tribes 
are represented as ones that give them victory in the conquest of the fertile lands. It is also to 
be understood that the biblical stories and historiography are theological readings and 
interpretations of events by a particular people, with all the promises and problems such 
readings entail. But what is important for our present concern is that one of the prominent 
dimensions of the Biblical image of God gets closely associated with domination, conquest and 
violence. 


Contemporary Christian thinking is also delving deeply into the impact the concept of ‘sacrifice,’ 
which is at the heart of both the Old and New Testaments, has on the psychology of violence. 
The requirement to shed animal blood as the symbol of reconciliation between God and a 
person who had sinned, it is claimed, justifies the shedding of blood as a religious duty. This 
basic principle is worked out in Christian theology in the theory of Atonement, which claims that 
Jesus had to die a violent death in order to placate God’s anger over the sins of humankind. 
Jesus’ ‘sacrificial death’, ‘shedding of blood for our sins’, and ‘paying the price of sin’ etc. are 
common themes in Christian hymnody, piety and theology. 
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The second area where such violence plays a major role lies in the way some biblical imagery 
and theology depict the problem of evil in terms of violent and ongoing “battles” between good 
and evil, light and darkness, God and Satan. Hence, the eschatological vision in the Book of 
Revelation presents a cosmic battle between the powers of evil and good in which the powers of 
evil, after a violent struggle, are conquered, overcome, subdued and eventually abolished by 
God and God’s angels. Power, conquest, and domination take the center stage in these images. 


Violence is also clearly present in Christian images of mission and evangelization of the world. 
Military language like “conquering the world for Christ’, “deployment of missionaries”, “mission 
strategy”, “soldiers of Christ’, and “evangelistic crusades” are still very much in use in some 
sections of the church. It is little wonder then that parts of the history of the church are also 
written in blood. The burning of heretics, Inquisitions, Crusades, Holocaust, Slavery, and the 
ruthless violence that accompanied the establishment of Christianity in Latin America, Africa, 


and Australia are all part of the history of Christianity. 


Christians, therefore, can approach this subject only with humility and repentance. 


The Other Side of the Bible 


While the Bible is full of violent episodes, there is also another stream within the Bible that 
resists war and violence as against God’s will and purpose. God is also presented as loving, 
forgiving and compassionate (Ps. 103), who demands righteousness and justice in human 
affairs. Clear and unambiguous prohibition of killing is part of the Ten Commandments, and 
there are detailed provisions against social and economic violence in the form of relentless 
advocacy for justice, especially in favor of the poor and the oppressed. The prophet Amos 
recalls God’s displeasure with the violence perpetrated not only by Israel and Judah but also its 
neighboring nations (Amos. 1-2). 


Significantly all the eschatological visions in the Old Testament deal with the cessation of 
violence and a state of reconciliation between nations, between God and human beings as well 
as in the natural world. In Isaiah’s vision, “The wolf shall live with the lamb, the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid ... The cow and the bear shall graze, and their young shall lie down together; 
and the lion shall eat straw like an ox ... They will not hurt or destroy on all my holy mountain; for 
the earth will be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea” (Is.11. 6-9). 
Micah sees a vision of an absolute reversal of the way nations relate to one another: “He shall 
judge between many peoples, and arbitrate between strong nations far away; they shall beat 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, and neither shall they learn war any more” (Micah 4.3). 


Jesus, the Teacher 


Christians are of course specifically interested in the teachings of Jesus on violence and non- 
violence. There is considerable discussion among New Testament scholars on Jesus’ attitude 
to the Roman Empire and his relationship to the Zealots who advocated a violent overthrow of 
the Roman power. At one point Jesus is presented as saying that he has come “not to bring 
peace but a sword” (Mtt.10. 34), and in Chapter 13 Matthew again presents Jesus as 
reproaching the unrepentant cities in harsh language (Matt.11. 20-24). But the bulk of New 
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Testament witness, also by Matthew, presents Jesus as one who advocated radical non- 
violence. “You have heard that it was said, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’ But | say 
to you do not resist an evildoer. But if anyone strikes you on the right cheek, turn the other also 
... You have heard that it was said, ‘You shall love your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But | 
say to you, love your enemies and pray for those who persecute you, so that you may be 
children of your Father in Heaven; for he makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the righteous and the unrighteous” ... Be perfect, therefore, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect” (Matt. 5. 38-45,48). 


Matthew also presents Jesus as espousing total non-violence in his account of Jesus’ arrest and 
trial. When one of the persons with Jesus drew a sword to defend him, Jesus is reported to have 
said, “Put your sword back into its place; for all who take the sword will perish by the sword” 
(Matt.26.52). 


The study of the life of the early church also shows that the church, as it emerged into a new 
religious tradition separated from its Jewish moorings, basically espoused a non-violent stance 
in its relationship to the Roman Empire. Even though the Empire had begun an active 
persecution of the church for the fear that those who followed “the Way” were disloyal to Rome, 
the church’s non-violence stance appears to have held until its whole ethos changed with the 
conversion of Emperor Constantine. The political power and material wealth that came with the 
status of Christianity as the official religion of the Roman Empire was to completely change its 
attitude to violence and non-violence. 


Christian Approaches to War and Violence 


Even though Christianity eventually developed into a religion that in principle rejected violence, 
both in the Middle Ages, as also today, Christian discussions on violence has centered mainly 
on one issue of whether there are situations in which some measure of violence is justified. 
Some are very clear that, in accordance with Jesus’ own teachings, violence is not justified 
under any circumstance. Within the mainstream of the Church, ‘the historic Peace Churches’ 
(mainly the Mennonites and the Quakers) have adopted the pacifist position of rejecting war and 
violence for any reason. 


Just War 


But after the Roman Empire adopted Christianity as the religion of the state, the church was 
faced with the problem of having to respond to the acts of war undertaken by the Empire, often 
as offensive wars, but also in self-defense when attacked by outside forces. Although the initial 
response of the church was not to bless wars, the response to the pressure from the rulers 
brought forth the idea of a ‘just war’. The concept was developed and perfected by Ambrose 
and Augustine in the 4" Century, where the church would support wars under certain conditions. 
Six criteria were developed by which a war might be declared ‘just’: 


- The war must be declared by a legitimate authority; 

- It must be undertaken with a right intention, namely, to promote peace; 

- It must be used only as the last resort, namely, when all other ways of resolving the 
conflict have been exhausted; 

- lt must be waged on the principle of proportionality, which means that the evil and 
destruction perpetrated should not outweigh the good that comes out of it; 
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- lt must have a reasonable chance of success, so that no wonton destruction is done 
when it is clear that the intention cannot be achieved; 

- It must be waged with all the moderation possible, which means that violence unrelated 
to the battle (and to persons unrelated to the war) must be avoided.” 


These principles were of course subject to interpretation, and were constantly abused to 
undertake military adventures, and to persecute minorities and those who challenged the state 
for any reason. These led Thomas Aquinas, in the 13" Century, to take the position that war is 
always sinful, even though it may have to be waged at times for a just cause. 


The popularity of the theory of ‘just war’ declined in the 20" century. But its principles have 
constantly re-emerged and have influenced the discussions and jurisprudence on the conduct of 
modern wars. In recent times the Gulf War reopened the question of just war, polarizing 
Christians on both sides of the argument. 


Within the Ecumenical Movement, however, there is hesitation to call any war ‘just’, because 
modern weaponry and methods of warfare make it difficult to maintain proportionality and to 
separate civilians from combatants. The advent of the nuclear weapons has pushed more and 
more of the churches to take a stand against war as a method of resolving conflicts. What we 
need, the Ecumenical Movement says, is “Not Just War, but Just Peace.” 


Resisting Evil 


The second area of intense Christian discussion is on the use of violence to resist evil. The Nazi 
regime in Germany produced the classical case in which Christians had to take sides either to 
support evil (also by remaining silent) or to resist it actively. For Dietrich Bonhoeffer resisting the 
Nazi regime became a matter of Christian faith and discipleship. Therefore, he terminated his 
privileged research position at the Union Theological Seminary in New York and returned to his 
native Germany to participate in a clandestine plot to assassinate Hitler. The plot was 
discovered, and the Nazis hanged Bonhoeffer. Today Bonhoeffer is considered a modern 
martyr, and his actions are cited by moral theorists as an example of “how Christians could 
undertake violent actions for just cause and how occasionally they are constrained to break the 
law for a higher purpose” Reinhold Niebuhr, who was the colleague of Bonhoeffer at Union 
Seminary, who began his carrier as a pacifist, also began to admit that there may be situations 
in which limited violence might be necessary for a just cause. 


The issue has re-surfaced in our day with regard to the ‘positive’ use of violence, for example, by 
an armed contingent of the United Nations, to prevent massacre of innocent peoples. The 
tragedies in Rwanda and Bosnia, for example, are cited as instances where limited and well- 
directed violence or armed intervention would have saved the lives of thousands of innocent 
victims. 


There are, however, many Christians who believe that any use of violence would only breed 
more violence, and maintain that we should work harder on developing measures to predict, 
prevent, and manage conflicts and on finding peaceful ways of resolving conflicts. Many groups 
have arisen within the Christian fold that put greater emphasis on “Conflict Resolution”, “Peace 
Making” and “Prevention of Conflicts.” 


* Cf. Robert McAfee Brown, Religion and Violence, (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1973), p.9-20. 
° Cf. Mark Juergensmeyer, Terror in the Mind of God- The Global Rise of Religious Violence, (Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 2000), p.24. 
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Liberation Struggles 


The third area where Christians disagree on the legitimate use of violence has to do with 
liberation struggles. The struggle against the apartheid regime in South Africa and against the 
brutal dictatorships in Latin America (where thousands of dissidents simply ‘disappeared’) 
provided the stage for much discussion within the ecumenical movement on the right of peoples 
to take arms to liberate themselves from oppressive regimes. While some still opt for non- 
violent resistance, as advocated by Gandhi in the Indian liberation struggle and by Martin Luther 
King Jr. in the struggle against racism in the USA, others insist on allowing the oppressed to 
decide on the nature of the struggle that is appropriate in a given situation. 


Yes and No 


The World Council of Churches has struggled with this question from its inception in 1948. 
Through several stages of debate within its program on Church and Society an important 
statement was made in 1973 under the title, “Violence, Non-violence and the Struggle for Social 
Justice.” Without itself taking a stance on the issue, it summarized the state of the debate for 
the study of the churches in the following affirmations: 


- Non-violent action is the only way that is consistent with our obedience to Jesus Christ; 

- However, there may be extreme situations where violent resistance may become a 
Christian duty, and in such circumstances Christians must follow principles like those 
enunciated for ‘just wars’; 

- This is being considered because violence seems to be unavoidable in some situations 
where non-violence does not appear to be a viable option. 


The report also identified kinds of violence that Christians must vehemently resist: 


- Violent causes like conquest of a people, race or class by another; 
- Unjustified violence such as holding hostages, torture, deliberate and indiscriminate 
killing of non-combatants etc. 


Again, much of the emphasis was on ways of avoiding conflicts by building a culture of peace 
and dialogue. 


Forms of Violence 


One of the results of the long history of Christian discussions on violence and non-violence has 
been the emergence of the awareness that violence is a complex reality and manifests itself in 
many forms. Thus, in addition to overt acts of violence, like killing a person or engaging in 
warfare, there are other forms of violence that also need to be addressed. Some of these 
include: 


- Physical violence, which expresses itself in killings, massacres, genocides and other 
forms of blood letting. 

- Structural violence, where the very social, political, cultural structures oppress, 
discriminates, exclude or marginalize groups of people. 

- Economic violence, where the economic life is organized in a way that denies even the 
very basic needs of people to live in dignity. 
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- Social violence, where forces like racism and sexism exclude peoples on the basis of 
color, gender, caste, ethnicity etc. 

- Domestic violence, where women and children are abused or treated brutally within 
established relationships. 

- Psychological violence, where persons or groups of persons in an institution, or in a 
society in general, are kept intimidated and lives in fear. 

- Moral violence, where the brutal force of the state or a dominant group denies peoples’ 
human rights or their right to peoplehood. 


Within the ecumenical movement, therefore, there is a general concern about a “culture of 
violence” that is expressed in many forms and in many places. The World Council of Churches 
has declared a Decade to Overcome Violence, so that Christians and churches would become 
more aware of the violence that has seeped into all dimensions of contemporary life at all levels, 
and seek ways and means to overcome it. Violence in and in the name of religion is included in 
these discussions. 


Terrorism and State Terrorism 


The September 11" incidents have brought into greater focus the question of ‘terrorism’ as a 
form of violence, and the religious and moral issues involved in suicide attacks as ways of 
perpetrating violence to achieve what the perpetrators consider to be just causes. On the one 
hand, Christians distance themselves from terrorist and suicide attacks because of the 
indiscriminate way in which violence is directed on innocent peoples. By and large, churches 
and Christians reject ‘terrorism’ as a way of attracting attention to causes that may well be just. 


But even here Christians disagree. While there are some acts of terrorism that arise out of 
hatred and malice and should be resisted and stopped, there are others that are part of the cry 
for attention in desperate situations. Many Christians have therefore also begun to say that 
indiscriminate violence in the name of ‘anti-terrorism’, without consideration and alleviation of the 
causes that produce terrorist attacks, would only deepen the problem of violence rather than 
resolve it. This division among Christians has become very pronounced, for example, over the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict in the Middle East. There is very little conviction left that attempts to 
quell what are considered terrorist violence without resolving the underlying socio-economic- 
political-land issues would be futile. In the same manner, deep economic divisions that keep 
peoples in abject poverty or oppression, in any part of the world, is breeding ground for violence. 
It is difficult to expect those who have been disenfranchised of power, pushed against the wall, 
and left with no hope for the future not to resort to desperate methods to call the attention of the 
world. The concept of “social violence’ and ‘economic violence’, therefore, have been receiving 
greater attention of the churches today. 


In relation to this, there is also greater awareness of ‘state terrorism,’ where the state, which is 


expected to protect the people, become the perpetrators of violence over sections of the 
population, resulting in alienation and counter-violence against the state. 
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The Need for New Thinking 


Part of the discussion on Religion and Violence, therefore, has to do with the need to become 
more aware of the complexity of the concept of violence and its manifold expressions in 
personal, social and religious life. The thirst for “power,” that goes with violence, has been an 
abiding temptation to religious traditions, and Christianity for its part has succumbed to the lure 
of power, both in its theological expression, ecclesial structures and its mission practice. It 
should, therefore, engage in an honest self-examination to understand how it has imbibed, 
consciously or unconsciously, structures of domination, power, exclusion, and discrimination in 
its teachings, practices and structures. Thanks partly to theological insights from the ‘third-world’ 
churches, the rise of Feminism, and some dimensions of post-modern criticism, Christianity has 
begun to look more closely at itself in relation to religion and violence. There is a long way 
ahead. 
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The Co-Existence of Violence and Non-Violence in Hinduism 


Anantanand Rambachan 


The most famous Hindu of all times, Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) is widely perceived, 
especially in the West, as embodying the Hindu worldview and ethos. Gandhi made ahimsa 
(non-violence) the cornerstone of his philosophy and practice and spoke of it as constituting the 
essence of Hinduism. In the light of Gandhi’s significance, many were surprised and 
bewildered when, on December 6, 1992, thousands of Hindu volunteers broke through police 
cordons and demolished the Babri mosque in the holy city of Ayodhya in North India. Many 
were armed with tridents, the traditional iconographic weapon of Shiva and were led by Hindu 
holy men chanting “Jai Shri Ram” (Victory to Ram). The mosque, it is argued, was constructed 
on the spot where Rama, one of the Hindu incarnations of God, was born. According to these 
militant Hindus, the Moghul Emperor, Babar, destroyed a Hindu temple and built the mosque on 
its ruins. Thousands lost their lives in the struggle over this site, and there is clamouring for the 
reclamation of other sacred sites, including one in the city of Mathura. More recently, we 
continue to witness the outbreak of violence between Hindus and Muslims in the state of 
Gujarat, precipitated by the tragedy at the Godhra railway station when Muslims set ablaze a 
train with Hindu passengers. Hindus reacted violently. Religious chanting and the invocation of 
the name of God accompanied many of the acts of violence perpetrated by Hindus upon their 
Muslim neighbours. Persons were selected and attacked because they were Muslims and their 
attackers claimed to be acting in the name of Hinduism. 


In recent years, several Hindu organizations have become aggressive and militant in rhetoric 
and method, reminding us that while Gandhi championed the ethic of ahimsa, there are ancient 
traditions within Hinduism which sanction violence under certain circumstances and that 
ahuimsa and himsa (violence) have coexisted uneasily in Hinduism for centuries. The 
relationship between violence and non-violence is a complex one and Gandhi’s representation 
of Hinduism must be properly contextualized. 


The Purusa Sukta hymn in the Rgveda, Hinduism’s most ancient scripture, describes 
metaphorically the origin of humankind from the primordial sacrifice of the cosmic Person 
(purusa). From his mouth came the brahmans (priest-teachers), from his arms the ksatriyas 
(warrior-kings), from his thighs the vaisyas (trader-craftsmen) and from his feet the sudras 
(manual labourers). The respective duties of each group are defined and are presented later on 
in the Bhagavadgita (18:45-47) as conducive to the attainment of liberation. The ksatriyas, the 
group from which the kings are rulers are supposedly drawn, are the physical protectors of the 
community. They are the custodians of justice and the defenders of social and ritual order 
(dharma), by the force of arms, if necessary. Society could not survive without the might of the 
ksatriyas and the Hindu tradition commends the ideal of the warrior who is prepared to fight in 
the defence of dharma. The ancient ideal of the ksatriya is one that is being invoked and 
reinterpreted by militant Hindus today. 


Vedic society in ancient India did not scrupulously adhere to ahimsa as its highest value. 
Sacrificial rites involved the slaying of animals and Indra, one of most popular deities of the 
Vedic period has many warrior-like attributes. While Manu (ca.200 B.C.E.-100 C.E.), ancient 
India’s influential lawgiver, lists ahimsa among the general human virtues, the ksatriyas are 
exempt. He permits killing in self-defence and for implementing the injunctions of the Vedas. 
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Two of the most popular epics in the Hindu tradition, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
culminate in lengthy and violent battles. 


The Bhagavadgita, modern Hinduism’s most popular scripture, is revealed on a battlefield and 
advocates the position that participating in war may be viewed, for a ksatriya, as personal duty. 
We see quite clearly from the Bhagavadgita that while the tradition upholds the ultimacy of non- 
violence, exceptions are made for the use of violence. The Mahabharata war is referred to, in 
the Bhagavadgita, as a dharma yuddha. A dharma yuddha is a war fought in defence of justice 
and righteousness and for the security and well being of the community (/okasamgraha). 
Qualifying a war as a dharma yuddha distinguishes it from those forms of violence that are not 
sanctioned in Hinduism. One example of this would be violence for the sake of achieving power 
and wealth. A nation or a group may be motivated, by greed, to seize the assets and resources 
of another nation or community or to gain power through the conquest and control of others. 
We may refer to such a war as an artha yuddha. The Bhagavadgita identifies greed as the 
primary source of evil and the warrior, Arjuna, is repeatedly urged not to be motivated by greed. 
Another example of unjustified violence would be kama yuddha. Here violence is exercised 
because it brings personal pleasure to the perpetrator. It is used for self-gratification purposes 
and its exercise makes the perpetrator feel good. In the case of a dharma yuddha, however, 
violence is not used for personal profit or pleasure but in defence of justice. In a dharma 
yuddha, the opponent is not demonised and the rhetoric is not characterized by hate and 
contempt. Even though Arjuna must struggle against the Kauravas, he is still called upon by 
Krishna to see God in his opponents. Good does not belong exclusively to one side and evil to 
the other. 


The final characteristic of a dharma yuddha that | want to mention is that violence is justified as 
a last resort and only after peaceful methods of conflict resolution are exhausted. The 
Mahabharata war is described in the Bhagavadgita as yadrcchaya (unsolicited), since it was not 
one that the Pandavas deliberately sought. They tried every means to arrive at an amicable 
settlement. Even after both armies had assembled, Krishna went to Hastinapur as an emissary 
of the Pandavas and tried to persuade Duryodhana to avoid the war. Duryodhana in response 
said, “So long as | am alive, the Pandavas can never expect to have the kingdom. | am not 
prepared to give them as much land as can be covered by the point of a needle.” It is at this 
point that the Pandavas decided to go to war. 


It is clear, therefore, that there are influential traditions within Hinduism which justify the use of 
violence under certain circumstances and which understand the use of violence to be consistent 
with the Hindu world-view. While it is true that ancient texts, such as the Upanisads, refer 
frequently to ahimsa, these texts were traditionally meant for seekers of liberation (moksa) who 
had entered the last of the four stages of life (samnyasa). Such persons were ritually freed from 
social and familial obligations and dedicated to the quest for liberation. They were expected to 
scrupulously adhere to non-violence by not participating in wars and by non-resistance. In these 
circles, the value of the complex order of Vedic ritualism, including the sacrifice of animals, was 
questioned. The origin of Gandhi’s non-violence may be traced here, as well as in Jain and 
Buddhist ascetic teachings that shared a great deal with the teachers of the Upanisads. 


While these historical precedents and justifications for the use of violence are important, the 
militant and aggressive policies of some Hindu organizations are of more recent origin. Ancient 
sources and examples are still a significant source of inspiration for these groups, but the 
ideology that undergirds their militancy is one that is best described as a form of religious 
nationalism. Although many commentators are fond of using the term, “Hindu fundamentalism” 
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to describe the militancy of contemporary Hinduism organizations, the term is inappropriate and 
misleading. Hinduism is without the fundamentals that usually characterize such movements in 
other traditions. Hindu militancy is not scripturalist and does not emphasize the goal of liberation 
as set forth in the Upanisads. Hinduism does not have a central institutional structure, a single 
sacred book or required beliefs and rituals. The name “Hindu” is itself an inclusive one that 
describes the indigenous traditions of India, a compendium of doctrinal and ritual diversity. 
Hinduism has never been a monolith. Historically, those movements which have attempted to 
eliminate the pluralism of Hinduism by reducing it to the essentials of a single text, common 
doctrines and rituals have not been successful or gained widespread support. 


The first major development in the rise of Hindu nationalism as modern movement was the 
establishment in 1915 of the All-India Hindu Maha Sabha.' It was, at the time of its formation, an 
adjunct of the Indian National Congress. One of the leading members of the Maha Sabha was 
Pandit Mohan Malaviya, who later became first vice-chancellor of the Banaras Hindu University. 
The election manifesto of the Maha Sabha (1967) is worth quoting: 


Hindustan is the land of the Hindus from time immemorial. The Hindu Maha Sabha 

believes that Hindus have a right to live in peace as Hindus, to legislate, to rule, to 

govern themselves in accordance with Hindu genius and ideals and establish by all 

lawful and legal means a Hindu state based on Hindu Culture and Tradition, so that 

Hindu ideology and way of life should have a homeland of its own. The cardinal creed of 

the Hindu Maha Sabha is: 

1. Loyalty to the unity and integrity of Hindustan. 

2. The Hindu Maha Sabha reiterates once again that it is pledged to the 
reestablishment of Akhand Bharat by all legitimate means. 

3. The Hindu Maha Sabha again reiterates its clarion call as given by Vir Sarvarkar as 
far back as 1938: “Hinduize Politics and Militarize Hinduism.” 


The single most important work in the rising Hindu nationalist movement was entitled Hindutva 
and authored by Vinayak Damodar Sarvakar (1883-1966). Sarvarkar was president of the Hindu 
Mahasabha from 1937-1942 and a radical opponent of British rule in India. This text, along with 
other writings of Sarvakar, constitute very important sources for comprehending the views of 
Hindu nationalists in contemporary India. 


Sarvarkar contended that Hindus were the original indigenous people of India and constituted a 
single nation (rashtra) as well as a single race (jati) with common origin and blood. Sarvarkar 
defined Hindus as those who consider India to be their holy land (punyabhumi) and the land of 


' For informative summaries of historical developments and analysis see Robert Eric Frykenberg, “ Hindu 
Fundamentalism and the Structural Stability of India,” in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby eds., 
Fundamentalism and the State (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), pp.233-255; Ainslie T. 
Embree, “The Function of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh: To Define the Hindu Nation,” in Martin E. 
Marty and R. Scott Appleby eds., Accounting for Fundamentalisms (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1994), pp. 617-652; Peter van der Veer, “Hindu Nationalism and the Discourse of Modernity: The 
Vishva Hindu Parishad,” in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby eds., Accounting for Fundamentalisms 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994), pp.653-668; Daniel Gold, “Organized Hinduisms: From 
Vedic Truth to Hindu Nation,” in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby eds., Fundamentalisms Observed 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991), pp. 531-593; Lise McKean, Divine Enterprise: Gurus and 
the Hindu Nationalist Movement (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1996). | found these sources very 
helpful and acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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their ancestors (pitribhumi). “A Hindu means a person who regards this land of Bharatvarsha 
from the Indus to the Seas as his Fatherland and as his Holyland.” 


One of the important distinctions made by Sarvarkar is between “Hinduism” and “Hindutva 
(Hinduness).” In his understanding, “Hinduism” refers only to religious beliefs and practices. It 
comprises only a small part of the totality of “Hindutva.” “Hindutva” refers to the historical, racial, 
and cultural factors constituting the Hindu nation. It is the unifying socio-cultural background of 
all Hindus. In Sarvarkar’s view, Sikhs, Jains and South Asian Buddhists are Hindus. He uses 
the well-know term, Sanatan Dharma, to refer to the religious beliefs and practices of the 
majority of Hindus, but would include Sikhs and Jains in the community of Hindus since they 
share a common culture and, in his view, belong to the same race. By defining a Hindu as one 
who regards India as both fatherland and holyland, Sarvarkar potentially excludes East Asian 
Buddhists, Western converts to Hinduism and, most importantly, Indian Muslims and Christians. 
For Sarvarkar, Muslims and Christians were essentially alien communities in India. It is 
significant to note that the exclusivism of Sarvarkar and Hindu nationalists is not grounded in a 
common doctrine or ritual, but in the acknowledgement of India as one’s sacred land. Drawing 
on traditions of divine immanence, the land of India is represented as Mother India, the divine 
goddess, who must be protected and kept pure. 


While there are several militant organizations, such as the Shiva Sena and the Bajrang Dal, 
which are also the inheritors of Sarvarkar’s ideology, there is little doubt that the leading one is 
the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) founded in 1925 by Keshavrao Baliram Hedgewar 
(1890-1940). Hedgewar was deeply influenced by the ideas of Sarvarkar and wanted to 
dedicate himself to the restoration of the unity of Hindutva. He was frustrated with Gandhi's 
non-violent tactics and by the deep social, linguistic and regional differences in India, which he 
thought to be responsible for the conquest of India by the Muslims and the British. Hedgewar 
felt that the way forward was through a movement of inner transformation and the creation of an 
organization whose members were completely devoted to the Indian nation. Today, the RSS is 
the most powerful Hindu organization in India. While it has refused to become a political party it 
has increasingly developed ties to parties and organizations that support its aims. Its 
membership has grown steadily since independence, although it was twice outlawed. On the 
first occasion, the organization was implicated in the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. Prime 
Minister, Indira Gandhi, again banned the RSS in 1975 for subversive activities during the state 
of emergency. 


After the assassination of Gandhi and the banning of the RSS, some of its members questioned 
its apolitical stance. They felt that a politically vibrant organization would not have suffered such 
a ban and perhaps, more importantly, could have prevented the partition of India. They blamed 
the Indian National Congress, under Nehru, for destroying the unity of India. After their release 
from jail in 1948-49, a few key RSS leaders discussed with Syama Prasad Mookerjee, the 
possibility of forming a new party. Mookerjee was a Hindu Maha Sabha representative in 
Parliament and a member of Nehru’s cabinet who eventually resigned from both the cabinet and 
the Maha Sabha. In 1951, Mookerjee, with the help of the RSS leadership, launched the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh. 


Through the general elections of 1952, 1957 and 1962, the Jana Sangh built its political base, 
but did not emerge as a significant force to rival Nehru’s Congress. It pursued a militant path by 
clamouring for the reunification of India, Hindi as a national language, and the ban on cow 
slaughter. The Hindu nationalist movement grew in strength during the 1975-77 state of 
emergency and the Jana Sangh joined with opponents of Indira Gandhi to form the Janata party 
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which won a landslide victory in the elections of 1977. The Janata coalition, led by Moraji Desai, 
had three Jana Sangh members: Atul Behari Vajpayee, Lal Krishna Advani and Brij Lal Verma. 


The coalition was shaky. A major internal debate over the relationship between the Jana Sangh 
members and the RSS developed. Coalition partners were opposed to the holding of dual 
membership and loyalties. This controversy, as well as other infighting, contributed to its defeat 
in the elections of 1980 and the return to power of Mrs. Gandhi. In 1980, the party split and the 
Jana Sangh group formed a new party, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BUP) under the leadership 
of A.B. Vajpayee. Vajpayee and others, including L.K. Advani, were all prominent members of 
the RSS. 


During the 1980’s a series of events created an atmosphere that made the ideas of militant 
Hindu nationalism increasingly attractive to many people. The rise of separatist movements in 
Kashmir, Assam and the Punjab raised new fears and concerns about the geographical and 
political unity of India. The Shah Bano case ignited a fervent debate about the rights of Muslims 
to be governed by religious rather than national laws. The efforts of the V.P. Singh 
administration to provide special affirmative action benefits to the so-called “backward classes” 
caused resentment. Many felt that such a measure would further divide the community. In 1984, 
the Vishva Hindu Parishad (VHP) an umbrella Hindu organization founded in 1964, with RSS 
support, launched a campaign to liberate the birthplace of Rama. The BJP has made the temple 
issue one of its central causes and the last decade has witnessed increasing cooperation 
between the BUP, RSS and VHP. 


Hindu militant nationalism thrives on a sharp distinction between “we” and “they.” It identifies 
and defines the other against which it struggles and in relation to which its identity is shaped. 
For a militant Hindu group, like the RSS, there are at least four groups which stand opposed to 
the ideal of Hindutva and which must be opposed. They are Indian converts to so-called foreign 
religions, the communist party, foreign powers, and westernised members of the educated 
classes in India. The sharp distinction made by nationalist theoreticians between Indic and non- 
Indic religions has not been without controversy. Sikhs, for example, contend that their inclusion 
in the Hindu category denies them the right of cultural and religious self-definition. Christians, 
Muslims and westernised Indians are represented as inheritors of a way of life, values, 
language and dress that separate them from the indigenous Hindu community. 


There is little doubt that the “other” against which Hindu nationalism primarily defines itself is the 
substantial Muslim minority. For many in the RSS, India was the homeland of the Hindus that 
was subdued by Muslim conquerors as a consequence of internal Hindu weakness and 
divisions. RSS leadership sees the creation of Pakistan as a tragedy that divided the 
motherland. Muslims are seen as practitioners of a foreign religion and holding loyalties outside 
of India. In more radical statement, RSS spokespersons deny a place in Hindu India, shaped 
according to RSS principles for Muslims, Christians and communists. One of the BJP’s most 
prominent spokespersons is Uma Bharati, a female renunciant. In 1992, at the height of the 
conflict over the Babri mosque she recalled the ancient battle in the Ramayana between Rama 
and Ravana and put the struggle in religious terms. “Announce it boldly to the world,” she 
proclaimed, “that anyone who opposes Ram cannot be an Indian. Muslims remember Rahim 
who longed for the dust of Lord Ram’s feet...Songs of Hindu-Muslim brotherhood were sung by 
Mahatma Gandhi. We got ready to hear the Azaan (muezzin) along with temple bells, but they 
can’t do this, nor does their heritage permit them to do... The two cultures are polar opposites. 
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But we still preached brotherhood...We could teach them with words, now let us teach them 
with kicks...Let there be bloodshed once and for all.” 


While one can understand the sense of marginalisation that the majority Hindu community in 
India feels in relation to the secular state and the need for renewed self-worth and dignity after 
centuries of colonial degradation, the philosophy of Hindutva may not be the best means for 
representing and addressing its concerns. For several reasons, it is necessary, therefore, for the 
Hindu tradition to disentangle itself from the ideology Hindutva. | will conclude by mentioning 
three of these. 


First, Hindutva is a philosophy of religious nationalism which grants the status of divinity to the 
land of India and which proposes the highest aim of life to be the service and defence of the 
motherland. While Hinduism affirms the immanence of the divine, it does not limit this 
geographically and speaks of the ultimate transcendence of God. Although it does not exclude 
love and service of one’s country, moksha (liberation) and not the deification of nation is its 
ultimate goal. Second, Hindutva makes a sharp distinction between Hindus and non-Hindus. 
Hinduism, on the other hand, calls attention to unity and oneness of all existence in God and to 
the necessity of being committed to well being of all creation. Hindutva overlooks the 
universalism of Hinduism as well as its human appeal and narrowly identifies it with nation 
(rashtra) and race (jati). Third, while the Hindu attitude to religious diversity is more complex 
than popularly represented, it is also true that there are ancient and powerful traditions of 
plurality in Hinduism that made it possible to accommodate a wide variety of religious beliefs 
and practices and to offer shelter to persecuted minorities. Hindutva champions a form of 
majority rule that appears to be intolerant of plural identities by asserting a definition of Hindu 
nationality that excludes large numbers of people for whom India is their home. By detaching 
themselves from Hindutva, Hindu traditions must again become eloquent champions of a 
pluralism that allows different groups the freedom of self-definition and which engages all in a 
search for a national identity that reflects the wealth of India’s diversity. 





Dr. Anantanand Rambachan is Professor of Religion and Philosophy at Saint Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


* Katherine K. Young, “Women in Hinduism,” in Today’s Woman in World Religions. Ed. Arvind 
Sharma (Albany: SUNY, 1994), pp.99-100. 
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Islam and Violence 


Imam A. Rashied Omar 


The dramatic turn of contemporary world events which continue to unfold on a daily basis: 

— the collapse of the Oslo Peace process in September of 2000 in the face of a renewed 
and ongoing cycle of violence in Israel/Palestine, which has reached alarming 
proportions, 

— the terrorist attacks on the United States of America in September 2001, and the Bush 
administration’s subsequent decision to militarily end the theocratic rule of the Taliban in 
Afghanistan as part of its “enduring” war on terrorism, 

— the attack on the Indian Parliament by alleged Muslim Kashmiri militants in December 
2001, followed by the fresh outbreak of Hindu-Muslim violence in the Gujarat province of 
India in February 2002, 

— the protracted and violent separatist struggles in Chechnya and of the Moro’s in the 
Philippines, 

have all served to reinforce the widespread perception that Islam is in some special way linked 
to terrorist violence. In order for us to discern the veracity of the assertion often made that Islam 
has a unique propensity for violence we would need to analyze this question in reference to the 
ethical teachings of Islam represented in the Muslim sacred scripture, the Quran and the 
conduct of the prophet Muhammad, as well as the current global geo-political context. 


It might be expedient to begin our analysis with a simple binary Manichean formulation. As | 
have already alluded to, terrorist violence is never far from popular understandings of Islam. 
Even conventional academic perspectives regard the political agenda’s of Islamists (or rather 
‘Islamic fundamentalists’ as they are pejoratively described in the literature) as having a 
predilection for violent paths to social change. According to this view, it is the religious 
dimensions, namely Islam, that is the primary source of the contemporary terrorist violence. In 
direct opposition to this perspective, apologetic Muslims categorically deny that Islam has 
anything to do with terrorist violence. In their view, all violence in which Muslims are implicated 
are a debasement and vile distortion of the true and noble teachings of Islam. 


As with all received understandings, there are elements of truth in both of these formulations. 
The first one largely understates the contemporary socio-political and economic conditions 
under which Islam is implicated in violence, and the second one ignores the fact that virtually all 
Muslims accept that Islam is not a pacifist tradition and allows for and legitimates the use of 
violence under certain conditions, the definitions of which may differ from one Muslim scholar to 
the other. It is here that a large measure of the problem lies. Under what conditions does Islam 
condone the use of violence? This critical dilemma is not unique to Islam. All religious traditions 
agonize about the question of what might constitute a “just war’ and it becomes particularly 
acute in situations of deadly conflict. The central point that we need to bear in mind however is 
that the religious legitimization of violence does not occur in a socio-historical vacuum. The 
former vice chairman of the National Intelligence Council at CIA, Graham Fuller, writing in a 
recent article in Foreign Affairs, powerfully illustrates this point when he asserts that; 


“If a society and its politics are violent and unhappy, its mode of religious expression is 
likely to be just the same.”(Fuller: 2002) 
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Violence and the Life of Muhammad 

In order, to correctly understand the ethical norms of Islam on violence represented in the 
Muslim sacred scripture, the Quran, and the conduct of the Prophet Muhammad, it is necessary 
to analyze the historical milieu within which they were negotiated. 


When the Prophet Muhammad (570-632 C.E.) brought the Qur’an to the Arabs in the early 
seventh century, pre-Islamic Arabia were steeped in oppressive social relations and was caught 
up in a vicious cycle of violence. Muhammad's egalitarian message quickly began to threaten 
the Makkan elite. They opposed his teachings with great vehemence. He was forced to send 
some of his early followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia and later he himself fled to the nearby 
city of Madina in 622 C.E. Throughout the Makkan period, the early Muslims responded to the 
mental anguishes, physical abuse and persistent threats to their lives with passive resistance. It 
was only thirteen years into his prophetic mission that Muhammad and the early Muslims were 
permitted to engage in armed resistance but only under certain stringent conditions. 


"Permission (to fight) is given to those against whom war is being wrongfully waged. God 
has indeed the power to succor them: those who have been driven from their homelands 
against all right for no other reason than their saying, 'Our Lord and Sustainer is God! 
For, if God had not enabled people to defend themselves against one another, 
monasteries and churches and synagogues and mosques - in which God's name is 
abundantly extolled - would surely have been destroyed". (22:39-40) 


It is interesting to note that the above verses give precedence to the protection of monasteries, 
churches and synagogues over that of mosques in order to underline their inviolability and the 
duty of the Muslim to safeguard them against any desecration or abuse, and protect freedom of 
belief. The aim of fighting according to this critical verse is the defense of not only Islam, but 
also of religious freedom in general. 


In the succeeding decade (622-32 C.E.) Muhammad and his growing band of followers were to 
engage in a series of battles to defend Islam against the military aggression of their adversaries, 
including the critical battles of Badr, Unud and Khandaq. Because the Qur’an was revealed in 
the context of deadly conflict, several passages deal with the ethics of warfare. (5:49; 8:61; 
11:118-9; 49:9; 49:13). The Qur'an however makes it emphatically clear, that conflict can only 
be successfully ameliorated through the establishment of justice, which transcends sectarian 
self-interests (4:135; 7:29). 


“O Believers! Stand firmly for justice, as witnesses for God, even if it is means testifying 
against yourselves, or your parents, or your kin, and whether it is against the rich or the 
poor, for God prevails upon all. Follow not the lusts of your hearts, lest you swerve, and 
if you distort justice or decline to do justice, verily God knows what you do.”(4:135) 


The just war is always evil, but sometimes you have to fight in order to avoid the kind of 
persecution that Makkah inflicted on the Muslims (2: 191; 2: 217), or to preserve decent values 
(4: 75; 22: 40). Warfare was a desperate affair in seventh century Arabia. A chieftain was not 
expected to display weakness to his enemies in a battle, and some of the Quranic injunctions 
seem to share this spirit (4: 90). Yet other verses include exhortations to peace: "Thus, if they let 
you be, and do not make war on you, and offer you peace, God does not allow you to harm 
them" (4: 90). The Quran quotes the Torah, the Jewish scriptures, which permits people to 
retaliate eye for eye, tooth for tooth, but like the Gospels, the Quran suggests that it is 
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meritorious to forgo revenge in a spirit of charity (5: 45). Hostilities must be brought to an end as 
quickly as possible and must cease the minute the enemy sues for peace (2: 192-3). 

During his stay in Madina, Muhammad attempted to resolve the conflict with the Makkan leaders 
and their allies by entering into a peace treaty at a place called al-Hudaybiyah. The treaty came 
to be known as Sulh al-Hudaybiyah. Sulh is an important term in Islamic law (sharia). The 
purpose of sulh is to end conflict and hostility among adversaries so that they may conduct their 
relationships in peace and amity (49:9). The word itself has been used to refer both to the 
process of restorative justice and peacemaking and to the actual outcome of that process. Even 
though Sulh al-Hudaybiyah never actually achieved its aims because the Makkan tribesmen 
violated its conditions, it remains as an instructive conflict intervention strategy. 


In 630 C.E., the Muslims gained their most significant victory when they captured the city of 
Makkah, remarkably without bloodshed. This provided Muhammad with a second opportunity to 
institute a genuine sulh process. In a spirit of magnanimity, he forgave his enemies and enacted 
a process of reconciliation. A general amnesty was proclaimed in which all tribal claims to 
vengeance were abolished. Three years later Muhammad died in Madinah at the age of 63. 


The Islamic Concept of Jihad and its Relationship to Violence 

The Quranic term most often conflated with that of violence is jihad. Jihad is often incorrectly 
translated as and equated with aggressive “holy war, and consequently for many in the West, it 
has come to symbolize Islam as a religion of violence and terrorism. The persistence of Western 
scholars in employing categories of thought such as “holy war’ and “fundamentalism” which are 
rooted in Western Christian paradigms, does not help in interpreting present-day movements 
within Islam. In fact it obscures reality even further and remains as yet another obstacle in the 
critical task facing Muslim and Christians in the aftermath of September 11, namely that of 
“building bridges of understanding” between the two communities. 


Muslim scholars have long objected to the inanity of confusing the two terms jihad and holy war. 
More recently, one of America’s most vocal Islamic legal scholars, Khalid Abou-el-Fadl has 
emphatically stated the case when he argued that “The Islamic concept of jinad should not be 
confused with the medieval concept of holy war since the actual word al/-harb al-muqaddasah is 
never used by the Qur’anic text or Muslim theologians. In Islamic theology, war is never holy, 
either it is justified or not.” (Boston Review 2/25/2002) 


As a multivalent Islamic concept, jihad denotes any effort in pursuit of a commendable aim. 
Jihad is a comprehensive concept embracing peaceful persuasion (16:125), passive resistance 
(13:22; 23:96; 41:34) as well as armed struggle against oppression and injustice (2:193; 4:75; 
8:39). Moreover, jihad is not directed at the other faiths. In a statement in which the Arabic is 
extremely emphatic, the Qur'an insists, "There must be no coercion in matters of faith!"(2: 256). 
More than this, the protection of freedom of belief and worship for followers of other religions 
has been made a sacred duty of Muslims. This duty was fixed at the same time when the 
permission for armed struggle (jinad al-qital) was ordained (22:39-40). 


In mystical (Sufi) traditions of Islam the greatest form of jihad, personal jihad, is to purify the soul 
and refine the disposition. This is regarded as the far more urgent and momentous struggle and 
it is based on a prophetic tradition (hadith). Muhammad is reported to have advised his 
companions as they return after a battle, "We are returning from the lesser jihad (physical 
fighting) to the greater jihad (disciplining the self)”. Sufis have traditionally understood this 
greater form of jihad to be the spiritual struggle to discipline the lower impulses and base 
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instincts in human nature. The renowned thirteenth century Sufi scholar, Jalal al-Din Rumi 
articulated such an understanding of jihad when he wrote: 
“The prophets and saints do not avoid spiritual struggle. The first spiritual struggle they 
undertake is the killing of the ego and the abandonment of personal wishes and sensual 
desires. This is the greater jihad”(Chittick 1983: 151). 


Transcending Classical Notions of Jihad 

After the demise of Muhammad and the completion of the textual guidance of the Quran, 
Muslims were faced with the challenge of interpreting and applying the Islamic normative 
principles on conflict and violence to their own peculiar socio-historical contexts. Subsequent 
generations of Muslims have interpreted these normative values in such a way as to give Islam 
a paradoxical role in human history. In the first three centuries of Islam the classical doctrine of 
jihad was forged by Muslim jurists primarily in response to the imperial politics of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate on the one hand and the Byzantine Empire on the other. Abrogating the Makkan 
experience and predicated itself on selected verses of the Qur'an such as the following; “And 
fight them on until there is no more oppression and tumult (fitnah) and religion should be for 
God” (2:193), the classical scholars developed a doctrine of jihad in which the world is simply 
divided into a dichotomy of abodes: the territory of Islam (dar al-islam) and the territory of war 
(dar al-harb). In accordance with this belligerent paradigm, a permanent state of war (jihad) 
characterized relations between the two abodes. The only way a non-Muslim territory could 
avert a jihad was either to convert to Islam or to pay an annual tribute or poll tax (jizyah). The 
classical belief erroneously perceived of jihad as the instrument of the Islamic caliphate to 
expand Muslim territories. 


This controversial interpretation of jihad failed to capture the full range of its rich meaning. The 
reductionist interpretation of jihad, though not unanimous came to dominate subsequent Muslim 
juristic thinking. One of the earliest scholars who represented an alternative perspective is that 
of Sufyan al-Thawri (born 715). He was of the view that jihad was justified only in defense. The 
classical doctrine of jinad has and continues to be challenged by Muslim jurists. Contemporary 
Muslim scholars such as Muhammad Abu Zahra, Mahmud Shaltut, Muhammad al Ghunaimi, 
Louay M. Safi have criticized the classical doctrine of jinad as being seriously flawed since it 
violates some of the essential Islamic principles on the Islamic ethics of war. Safi has recently 
written objecting to the classical doctrine; “Evidently, the classical doctrine of war and peace has 
not been predicated on a comprehensive theory. The doctrine describes the factual conditions 
that historically prevailed between the Islamic state, during the ‘Abassid and Byzantium era, and 
thus, renders rules which respond to specific historical needs.” (Safi 2001: 44) 


Louay Safi as well as a number of other scholars hold that the hegemonic classical doctrine of 
jihad is historically contingent and thus has a limited application. They have argued for a 
recovery of the alternative interpretation of classical scholars, such as Malik ibn Anas, the 
founder of the Maliki school of Islamic jurisprudence, who identified a third option, the territory of 
peaceful covenant or co-existence or (dar-al-sulh or ‘ahd). He had in mind the long-standing 
cordial relationship that had existed between the early Muslims and the Abyssinian Christian 
state. He recalled that the Prophet Muhammad himself had sent the earliest group of his 
followers from Makkah to seek refuge from persecution in Abyssinia. They lived there peacefully 
for many years, and some of them did not return, even after Muslims were in power in Makkah. 
Moreover, the Prophet had advised peaceful co-existence with the Abyssinians reportedly 
saying: “Leave the Abyssinians in peace as long as they leave you in peace”. Safi contends that 
the fact that the early Muslims did not make any attempts to turn Abyssinia into an Islamic state, 
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is sufficient evidence that a third way, the "Abyssinian paradigm," was an Islamically sanctioned 
alternative. 


The alternative paradigm represented by the Abyssinian model was marginalized and ignored 
by the partisan interpretations of the classical Muslim jurists. Contemporary Muslims such as 
Louay M. Safi are currently reclaiming this third paradigm of peaceful co-existence. Others, 
such as Rabia Terri Harris have called on contemporary Muslims to reclaim the rich Sufi 
tradition on conflict transformation by relinking the lesser jihad to that of the greater jihad (Harris 
1998:108). Both have profound implications for expanding Muslim resources for conflict 
transformation and peacebuilding efforts. 


Conclusion 
To return to our central question, how does one account for the many violent conflicts in the 
contemporary world in which Islam and Muslims are implicated? My simple answer is as follows; 
e The contemporary global order is not by any stretch of the imagination a just one. 
e Islam places a strong emphasis on social justice and is not a pacifist tradition. 
e Extremists have a disproportionate influence within the ranks of Muslims. 
e The international communications media have “inadvertently” become the ally of Muslim 
extremists. 


In conclusion, despite the violent image of Islam generated by the contemporary media as well 
as the very real presence of violence in parts of the Muslim world, it is important to remember 
that the history of Islam has certainly not been witness to any more violence than one finds in 
other traditions. 
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The Co-existence of Violence and Non-Violence in Judaism 
Deborah Weissman 


It is an honor and a privilege for me to have been invited to present a Jewish perspective on 
religion and violence. The other faith traditions represented here all have hundreds of 
millions of adherents, while the Jewish people worldwide numbers only about thirteen 
million! Another difference between Judaism and some of the others is that Judaism is the 
religious civilization of the Jewish people—Jewish identity being an ethnic, cultural and even 
national identity, in addition to a religious one. 


Although our conference was held in February, these words are being written in April, during 
a time of extreme violence here in Israel and the Palestinian territories. | feel that in the 
Palestinian-Israeli conflict, both sides are victims and victimizers. | hope and pray that the 
violence will end soon and that we can resume dialogue and negotiations, which will lead to 
the peaceful coexistence of two states for our two peoples. That seems more and more like 
an unattainable dream, but, as my friend, Dr. Mounib Younan, the Palestinian Lutheran 
Bishop of Jerusalem, has said, “As long as we believe in a living God, we must have hope.” 


About 1,000 years ago, the great Spanish-Jewish poet and philosopher Yehudah Ha Levi 
wrote what became a central text of medieval Jewish thought—The Kuzari. The book, 
apparently based on a historical incident, describes how the king of a tribe called the 
Khazars invited scholars from the three Abrahamic faiths to come before him. He posed 
questions to each of them, and the book recounts the discussions which ensued. Ultimately, 
he was most satisfied with the answers offered by the Jewish scholar and subsequently 
converted himself and his entire tribe to Judaism. 


But twice in the book, the king poses questions which the Jewish scholar can not answer 
satisfactorily. In one case, he asks about the deep connection between the Jewish people 
and the Land of Israel. If the land is so crucial to Jewish faith and practice, then how can we 
explain the fact that most of the Jews live outside of Israel? To which the Jew replies: “You 
have found my Achilles heel.” In the second case, the king asks about Jewish morality, 
which developed in a situation of powerlessness. If you were to have military power, asks 
the king, wouldn’t you then become just as violent as any other people? To this also the 
Jewish scholar has no adequate answer, responding, ”] am embarrassed, as you have found 
my weak point.” Unfortunately, in our time, there seems to be a connection between these 
two issues. We have returned to the land, and it is in connection with the land that we must 
confront the challenge of military power. 


| have prepared some readings reflecting Jewish perspectives on violence and the pursuit of 
peace. Among them is a letter sent by Martin Buber to Mahatma Gandhi. Normative Judaism 
(to the extent that one can use that phrase) is not pacifist. Violence is condoned in the 
service of self-defense. The peace movement in Israel is generally not pacifist and includes 
many former army officers. 


Our work for peace, | believe, will be all the more effective the more it is grounded in our 
traditions and texts. But our texts sometimes offer mixed messages. The extremist fringe 
movement within contemporary Jewry, around the figure of the late (| would like to add: 
“unlamented”) Meir Cahana, often uses Biblical quotations out of context in order to justify a 
violent approach. But they are the only Jews who glorify violence and have put the fist as a 
symbol on their banners. As we have seen in our discussions at this conference, all of our 
traditions must develop or employ a more peaceful hermeneutic for interpreting our classical 
texts. 
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| personally believe that the peaceful, more humanistic texts must be given greater weight 
than the violent, exclusivist or anti-humanistic ones. My reasoning is that in order to be 
aggressive or racist, one doesn’t need divine revelation. Violence and racism unfortunately 
seem to have been woven into the fabric of human life for millennia. As a student of 
anthropology, | learned that in some tribal languages, the word for “human being” is the 
same as the name of the tribe. The Lord didn’t have to reveal these things to humankind. 
The innovation, for which we needed revelation, was the more positive vision of humanity 
and peace; the concept, for example, that all human beings are created in the image of God. 


The Jewish legal tradition is embodied in a corpus of law and mechanisms for making legal 
decisions, known as Halacha, literally “going” or “the way to go.” Halacha is often an attempt 
to bridge the gap between ideals and reality. For example, the original Biblical ideal is 
vegetarianism (and there are many Jews who are vegetarians.) But the reality is that for 
most of us, meat is an important part of our diet. So the dietary laws of Kashrut limit and 
regulate our consumption of meat; there are certain animals we are forbidden to eat, the 
permitted animals must be slaughtered a certain way, the meat must be prepared a certain 
way, etc. Similarly, the ideal would be total peace and harmony (in the Messianic Era, we will 
have world peace, and some authorities say, we will all be vegetarians.) But in the as yet 
unredeemed world in which we live, war is a tragic fact of our existence. So the Halacha 
mandates rules and limitations for the conduct of war. 


Certainly, there are new situations and institutions not yet accounted for within the Halacha. 
For example, modern democratic forms of government pose new challenges to the Jewish 
legal system. But we may be able to extrapolate from the spirit of the existing laws, if not 
always from the letter. One example from which we might learn would be the attitude of the 
classical sages to capital punishment, proscribed frequently in Biblical scripture. The sages 
taught that a rabbinical court which put a person to death once in seven years was a “bloody 
court.” This text was then amended to read, “once in seventy years.” In effect, then capital 
punishment can be said to have been abolished, or at least qualified out of existence. 


| have attempted to suggest a number of features of the Jewish tradition which could prove 
useful to us in our search for peaceful, non-violent foundations for our faith. What, then, 
works in the other direction? What seems to be promoting a more violent approach? 


| personally think that serious hermeneutic and educational work must be devoted to 
developing new understandings of the concept of the Chosen People. The raw materials 
exist—modern thinkers from Luzzatto in 19™ century Italy and Hirsch in 19" century 
Germany to Kaplan in 20" century America, all gave us alternate understandings, less 
exclusivist, with more universalist approaches to the role of other nations in the world. A 
practical example of how observant Jews can actually promote cooperation is the example 
of Dartmouth College, where a new kitchen and dining room caters to the needs both of 
Kashrut-observing Jews and Hallal-observing Muslims. 


The Conservative Jewish scholar and rabbi, Jacob Agus, wrote in a book published over 
forty years ago: “As a component of faith, the feeling of being ‘covenanted’ should be 
generalized; every person should find a vocation and dedicate himself to it. So, too, the pride 
of belonging to a historic people should be universalized. All men (sic! -DW) should take 
pride in the noble achievements of their respective peoples, scrutinize their national feelings, 
and guard against their collective weaknesses, even as we Jews are bidden to do.” As Agus 
summarized:” ...we ought to be a chosen people, as example, not as exception.” 


A second issue for contemporary Jews to grapple with is our own history of persecution and 
powerlessness. Zionism, which came into being as a rejection of Exilic existence and the 
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weak, downtrodden condition it engendered. Jews are tremendously insecure and, | might 
add, with good reason. We see in Leviticus 26:17 that paranoia is a Biblical curse, but as 
Henry Kissinger once said, “ Paranoiacs can also have real enemies.” | must admit that 
today, together with legitimate criticism of Israeli government policies and settler actions, | 
find a great deal of old-fashioned anti-Semitism in the world. 


One of the problems of having been victims for so long—and | direct these remarks at both 
Palestinians and Jews—is that it becomes difficult for us to recognize that we are also 
victimizers, and to assume moral responsibility for our actions. Paradoxically perhaps, it is 
much more comfortable to think of ourselves as victims. Victimhood gives one a sense of 
self-righteousness and surely promotes national unity. But it also obscures our culpability for 
unjust behavior. 


Nevertheless, we can find within our traditions some very useful models for keeping violent 
behavior in check. | would like to give one example from the festival of Purim, celebrated 
about two weeks after the St. Petersburg conference. There is a Biblical commandment 
which appears in Deuteronomy 25:19 to wipe out the memory of Amalek, the mythical tribe 
that terrorized the children of Israel in the desert, after their Exodus from Egypt. The 
connection with Purim is that Haman, the villain in the Book of Esther read on this festival, 
was himself a descendant of Amalek. So how have Jews for centuries carried out this 
commandment? Not through acts of revenge, but by using noisemakers to “blot out” 
Haman’s name whenever it appears in the Scriptural reading. | think that these noisemakers 
are a wonderful example of sublimation. Would that all cultures contained such mechanisms 
for dealing with aggressive feelings! Indeed, | think that Purim, with its costuming, is an 
instance of identification with the Other. How do we identify with the Other? Literally, by 
putting ourselves in his/her shoes. By recognizing the Other within us. 


The problem with this line of reasoning is that another serious problem in the world is 
violence within our families, so that feeling a sense of the family of humanity isn’t always the 
answer that can prevent violence. The Hebrew word for violence—a/limut—shares a 
. common root with e/em, “muteness.” In other words, one of the causes of violence may be 
that people do not have other outlets to give voice to their pain or frustration. Changing 
gender roles in a more equitable direction, developing resources for human self-limitation, as 
well as helping people develop more constructive outlets for their legitimate frustrations, may 
be helpful with this difficult issue. 


| would like to mention the parable of the chassida, or stork. Twice in the Torah we are given 
lists of birds, which according to the dietary laws, are not to be eaten—the chassida is 
mentioned as an unkosher bird in Leviticus 11:19 and Deuteronomy 14:18. Our great 
medieval Biblical commentator Rashi, following an earlier Rabbinic source, asks, “Why was 
this bird called chassida? Because it does acts of chessed (lovingkindness), in sharing its 
food with other storks.” A 19" century rabbi asked, "Well, then, why isn’t it Kosher? Because 
it does acts of lovingkindness with other storks, only with other storks and not with any 
other birds.” | would like to suggest that the stork here may be a symbol for religious 
communities—their great strength, but also their problematic nature. The strength of closely- 
knit religious (or, for that matter, ethnic or other) communities is the mutual help and support 
they give to members of the in-group. Unfortunately, they do not always behave in such 
humane ways towards outsiders or members of other communities. The challenge for our 
religious communities is to behave towards each other like human beings, not like storks. 


| will conclude with some remarks about Israel. Clearly the violence in our part of the world is 
not only a product of religious attitudes (although some of it is that, too) but also reflects a 
legitimate national struggle between two peoples who both have national claims to their 
homeland. Unfortunately, what for the Palestinians is Palestine overlaps tremendously with 
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what for Jews is the Land of Israel. The solution, in my opinion, lies in mutual recognition, 
territorial compromise and the peaceful co-existence of two states alongside each other. | 
have maintained for many years that the greatest fulfillment of Zionism will come when there 
is a Palestinian state next to the State of Israel. 


It seems simple, but | don’t Know how to get “there” from “here.” Israel is far from blameless 
in this struggle, but | believe at this moment that the greatest danger we are facing comes 
from the suicide bombers. | believe that the entire civilized world must unite in a concerted 
effort to eradicate this horrific phenomenon, cut off its financial resources, its organizational 
structure and the support it gets from some Muslim clerics. The Palestinians, | believe, must 
affirm on some level, that the Jewish people do have historical ties to the Land of Israel and 
the city of Jerusalem, including the Temple Mount. The Israelis must pull back from major 
chunks of the West Bank, parts of Jerusalem and all of Gaza, allowing the Palestinians to 
develop a viable infrastructure for their own independent state. We must, with massive 
assistance from the rest of the world, especially the European Community, provide 
repatriation for some and compensation for all, of the Palestinian refugees. But, before any 
of that can happen, there must be an end to the suicide bombings. 


Then perhaps we can begin to fulfill some of the beautiful Biblical prophecies of peace and 
justice. 





Dr. Deborah Weissman is Director of the Kerem Institute in Jerusalem for Teacher 
Training for Humanistic-Jewish Education. 
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Religion and Violence 
A World Council of Churches’ conference 
Eckerd College, St. Petersburg, Florida, U.S.A. February 8-12, 2002 


We, members of five religious traditions — Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, and Judaism 
— came together with deep concern about the growing violence in the world today. Our own 
traditions give us our ethical values and offer us a vision of peaceful co-existence predicated 
upon justice and harmony with the earth. We are conscious of the need to be self-critical and to 
go beyond a discourse shaped by narrow political, national, economic or military objectives. We 
endeavor to go beyond religious idealism and explore concrete modes of expression and 
action. 


Faces of Violence 


In attempting to identify the many faces of violence, we are conscious of the complexity of the 
phenomenon and the need to develop deeper understandings of it. Identifying the different 
faces of violence will help us to discover relevant and effective ways of overcoming them. In 
accounting for the sources of violence, some of our traditions see it as an integral part of nature, 
while others locate it in human greed, hatred, and ignorance. 


The following are some of the faces of violence that we identify: 


Physical Violence — Warfare, the use of brute force such as battering and domestic abuse, 
terrorism by individuals, groups or states. 


Political Violence — Such as when laws are enacted that militate against the recognition of each 
person’s dignity, worth and equality with another. 


State-sponsored Violence — Such as extra judicial killings, torture, and detention /incarceration 
without due legal process. 


Structural Violence — Violence that is built into social, political, and economic structures such as 
caste, patriarchy, etc. 


Ecological Violence - The destruction of environment resulting from irresponsible use of natural 
resources. 


Liberative Violence — When individuals or groups — as a last resort — seek recourse to violence 
to respond to the above listed forms of violence and achieve liberation from oppression. 


The Relation between Religion and Violence 


Religious traditions can be resources for building peace. At the same time, religious 
communities often play a role in advocating and justifying violence. In the face of structural 
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violence, religious traditions should help us to overcome the lust for power, control, and 
possession of material goods that are the driving impulses of violence and violent systems. 


The following are some of the ways in which we characterize the relationship between violence 
and religion: 


Silence: Religious communities often maintain silence in the face of violence. There are many 
reasons for such silence, including, the concern for the survival of their own communities and 
structures. Some may also see their role helping their adherents feel satisfied in the status quo 
and in their own material prosperity without a concern for the marginalized. 


Sanctification: Religious communities justify the use of violence by the state or extra state 
entities or by other agencies. Examples of this would be when a religious tradition attaches itself 
to the militaristic objectives of the state and the textual/canonical legitimization of violence 
against women. 


Expansion: Religious communities use violence for purposes of spreading themselves or of 
ensuring their own growth. 


Images of God: Some religious traditions have violent images of the Divine, which may have 
problematic implications for the self-understanding of their believers. 


Images of Self: Religious traditions promote violence by framing the worth of their adherents in 
terms of the ‘lesser worth’ of others. 


While the above list exposes some of the problematic aspects of the relationship between 
religion and violence, the following point to constructive forms of engagement. 


Unmasking/Opposing: Religious communities have played a role in opposing violence both 
within their own community and when others are injured. 


Models of Non-Violence: Each religious tradition has also had significant individuals and groups 
that have lived lives testifying to the peaceful impulses in religion. 


Limiting Violence: Religions have often played a role in checking the levels of violence or 
‘humanizing’ it. In most of our traditions, limited use of violence is permitted for the defense of 
good but with the understanding that we are falling short of the ideal and thus in need of 
forgiveness. 


Challenges to Religions by Violence 


Our discussion identified some of the challenges that our religious traditions face in our common 
struggle to overcome violence. 


Critique: To engage in an ongoing critique, from within our own traditions, of our understandings 
of mission, chosenness, salvation, and the relationship between religion and land. Our traditions 
offer alternative understandings that promote wholeness, justice for all people, and the 
recognition of our responsibility towards all forms of life. 
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Means and Ends: To challenge our own communities on the link between violent means and 
non-violent ends and the way violent means compromise the value of human life and in the long 
run promote a culture of violence. 


Conversation, Encounter, and Solidarity: To move towards greater and deeper conversation, 
encounter and solidarity with people of other traditions. In our solidarity with the victims of 
violence and injustice, the strength and value of our traditions become manifest. 


Non-violence as Resistance: To promote discourse on peace that deals with injustice, and to 
practice non-violence as an active mode of resistance. 


Countering Extremism: To counter the disproportionate voices and influences of extremists 
within and outside the religious traditions. 


Healing of Memories: Many of us have painful memories of victimhood. These memories at 
times obscure the reality that victims can themselves become victimizers. We are challenged to 
deal with those memories and try to find other sources for a more positive identity. 


A Shared Commitment to Peace 


We invite our religious traditions to: 


e Collectively acknowledge that violence is dehumanizing to the perpetrator, victim and 
bystander. 


e Revisit the multiplicity of understandings within the core of our traditions and formulate 
new understandings that lead to a more inclusive self-identity. 


e Provide a moral critique of the structures of power within and outside of our traditions. 


e Engage in improving a religious literacy that allows for more informed responses and 
helps to create a culture of mutual respect, tolerance and acceptance. 


e Create educational settings in which one discovers that the stories and prophetic figures 
of other traditions sensitize one to ways of reshaping and renewing one’s own tradition. 


e Facilitate meaningful healing of past memories in a framework of understanding, which 
may include compassion, forgiveness, reconciliation. 


e Help recover creative alternatives to violence and offer opportunities for the use of non- 
violence as a mode of conflict transformation. 
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Thinking Together - A Narrative 


M. Thomas Thangaraj 


"Thinking Together" was the name that we chose for ourselves as we met for the first time in 
Malibu, California, November 5 - 8, 2000. We were theologians, scholars, and thinkers from 
differing religious traditions, such as Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity, and Judaism. But we 
did not present ourselves to each another by our titles. We were known by our first names. We 
knew that each of us was not, in any manner, officially representing the religious tradition to 
which he or she was committed. Fortunately, most of us did not occupy such positions within 
our religious traditions that might qualify us as designated spokespersons for our traditions. We 
were meeting merely as persons for whom our own religious tradition mattered much, and we 
were willing to critically reflect about our own tradition in the presence of other religionists. We 
shared with one another issues that were important in our traditions, even issues that needed 
rethinking and reformulation. There was both an atmosphere of trust enabling us to share with 
utmost honesty and an ethos of friendship that helping us to learn from one another. We ended 
the sessions by listing a set of issues to be explored further in the meetings that would follow. 


The tragedy of September 11, 2001 in New York and Washington D. C. shocked us all 
profoundly. September 11 was a sad day for all who believe in the power of religious traditions 
to create and maintain a humane world, because the name of God was appealed to, and certain 
religious beliefs were called in, to support dastardly violence on innocent people. Therefore, 
we, as a group, could not possibly meet to engage in "thinking together" without taking note of 
this sad moment in recent human history. We decided to address the issue of religion and 
violence in the next meeting. It was clear to us that the composition of the group needed to be 
more inclusive than the first meeting. During the first meeting in Malibu, our Muslim friends 
could not join us due to other commitments; there was only one woman in the group, and only 
one person for each religion other than Christianity. Therefore, the second meeting was planned 
in such a way as to have two or more persons from each of the religious traditions, with a good 
number of women among them. 


So, we gathered on February 8, 2002 in St. Petersburg, Florida, U. S. A. to address the issue of 
religion and violence. We were Buddhists, Christians, Hindus, Muslims, and Jews. Again, we 
were aware that we were not officially representing our religious traditions, but had come to the 
meeting as persons with deep religious commitments. We were also people with different 
countries of origin - Netherlands, Sri Lanka, Thailand, India, United States, Sweden, South 
Africa, Canada, Trinidad, and Israel. 


In the first session we introduced ourselves to one another, though some in the group had 
known one another for years, especially through the programs of the World Council of 
Churches. For Shyamala, a professor of English from India, it was her first time participating in 
such a meeting, in contrast to Wesley, a Christian theologian from Sri Lanka and a veteran in 
interfaith dialogue. Harold is a historian of religions from Canada who is committed to dialogue 
between Hindus and Christians in academia, and Vinu is a medical doctor who works among 
the poor in South India. Henk is a Mennonite pastor from Amsterdam, Netherlands, whose 
church has a long-standing tradition of pacifism. Mahinda is a Buddhist monk from Sri Lanka 
and Parichart a Buddhist lay woman from Thailand; they teach in universities in England and 
Thailand respectively. Farid, a Muslim scholar and Rashied, an Imam, both from South Africa, 
have years of experience in inter-religious dialogue and action. While Debbie is a Jewish 
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schoolteacher in Israel, Tikva, a Jewish scholar, teaches "Old Testament" to Protestant and 
Roman Catholic theological students in Chicago. Anant, a Hindu from Trinidad, teaches religion 
in St. Olafs College in Minnesota, U. S. A., and Thomas, a Christian theologian from India, 
teaches world Christianity in Atlanta, U. S. A. Jay in New York and Hans in Geneva are both 
heading programs of interfaith dialogue at the national and international levels respectively. At 
the end of the introductions we were keenly and gratefully aware of the rich religious heritages 
this group was bringing to the meeting. There was an air of eager expectations. 


Hans followed the introductions with a presentation outlining the current world situation of 
terrorism and war, the challenges that face people of religion, and the tasks we could engage in 
during this particular gathering. Hans’s presentation made two things clear to the participants. 
First, it was not enough to say to one another that all our religions, in their core, are for non- 
violence and peace. We had to wrestle with the fact that our religions have contributed, and still 
contribute, to the promotion of violence. We would do well to acknowledge together our sad 
histories. Second, we had the opportunity to reflect together on causes of violence and how we 
as religious people might play a part in promoting peace in, and removing violence from, our 
societies. 


The next morning we began a series of presentations by selected members that lasted for the 
next two days. Mahinda, Wesley, Anant, Rashied, and Debbie offered their critical reflections on 
the place of violence in each of their religious traditions. Two things followed each presentation. 
Persons in the group who belonged to the same tradition supplemented what was presented. 
For example, when Mahinda presented his views on Buddhism and violence, Parichart added 
her own remarks on how she faces this issue in the context of Thailand. A similar scheme was 
followed for each of the presenters. This method helped us to recognize the richness of each 
tradition, and guarded us from a highly monolithic view of religious traditions. Also after each 
presentation, the group asked questions for clarity, and offered their appreciation, criticism, and 
challenge. Harold consistently asked of each tradition: Is the use of violence ever justified in 
your tradition and if so, how and under what circumstances? Such questions were honestly 
faced by the presenters and discussed with a great sense of empathy and solidarity by the rest 
of the group. We also noted and listed some key issues to be picked up later. 


One of the positive features of the discussion was that no one in the group was satisfied with 
discussing ideas in a vacuum. Each offered specific textual references, concrete instances of 
violence or resistance to it, and personal experiences so that religion and violence were 
discussed in a down-to-earth fashion. As the sessions progressed, our mutual trust increased 
to that extent that we could even make humorous remarks about one another's traditions. It 
was indeed an experience of genuine openness with one another! 


Such an experience of openness led to the affirmation of common concerns. All of us expressed 
agony and anguish over the ways in which our religious traditions had supported violence at 
times. There was no defensiveness; rather we acknowledged together the presence of violence 
in our religious traditions, even though a commitment to non-violence and a desire for peace 
was affirmed at the core of each religious tradition. Thus we discovered a dialectical relationship 
between ideal vision and actual practice. We were together, as well, in asserting that there were 
ambiguities and contradictions in our religious traditions that gave room for the eruption of 
violence. 


We were not in the meeting room all the time, though we spent several hours there. We ate 


every meal together, some took walks together around the campus of Eckerd College where we 
had our meetings, and we all visited the impressive collection at the Salvador Dali Museum in 
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St. Petersburg. These were occasions where our discussion on religion and violence continued 
in less formal and more personal ways. We were not simply talking, either; we prayed together 
and meditated together. Every morning persons in the group, in accordance with their own 
religious traditions, led us in prayer/meditation/singing. We were truly together in our adoration 
of the Transcendent, whom we call by many names. 


When we ended discussing all the presentations, there was a celebrative mood in the group. 
We were overjoyed by the sense of a critical unity we felt among us, that appreciates diversity 
on the one hand, and discovers areas of collaboration and common action. In such a 
heightened sense of togetherness, we could not stop with merely "thinking" together. We 
realized that we could speak together on the issue of religion and violence. In other words, we 
found a "voice" that could express our common concerns, longings, and goals. So we set to 
work, in two groups, on the list of key issues we had noted down during the presentations. 


Three tasks were clear to us at that point of time. First, we needed to name the various faces of 
violence in order to recognize the complexity of the question of violence. Second, we had to 
find language that could express with a certain amount of precision the relationship between 
these various faces of violence and our religious traditions. Third, we had to name the 
challenges faced by religions in the continuing presence of violence in our communities, 
societies, and nations. As we discussed these in our small groups and met together again, we 
realized that there was a fourth task, namely, that we had to express our shared commitment to 
peace as people of various religious traditions. Integrating all these four concerns, we drafted a 
document that could be of use and help to all those interested in addressing the problem of 
religion and violence. 


As we said good-bye to one another on the morning of February 12, it was clear to us that the 
task before us was huge and overwhelming. Our religious traditions need an intense renewal 
that will enable them to acknowledge the dehumanizing power of violence, and offer a 
penetrating moral critique of the structures that perpetuate violence. Such a renewal would 
include educating people of all religions about their commitment to human welfare, and 
recovering from our own traditions creative alternatives to violence. Yet, we left with the 
knowledge that it was precisely our religious faith that offers us the hope for such a renewal. 





Mr. Thomas Thangaraj is Professor of theology at Chandler School of Theology, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Georgia, U.S.A. 
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Religions and Violence: An Analytical Synthesis 


Tikva Frymer-Kensky 


In the first generation of interreligious dialogue, which aimed to promote mutual appreciation 
and understanding, religious thinkers defined religions by their ideals, by their cherished visions 
of a perfect alternative universe of peace, truth and justice for all. Violence was dismissed as a 
distortion of religious teaching or as an indication of the absence of true religious spirit. Such 
beliefs have grown increasingly untenable, as the public voices of the world’s conflicts have 
clothed themselves ever more with religious language. Religion has become linked with 
violence in the public mind, and it is time to confront all aspects of the religious involvement 
against, in and for violence. This was the avowed mission of the 2002 meeting of “thinking 
together.” 


Our leader, Hans Ucko, set two immediate goals. One was constructive: he challenged the 
group, what can a group of religious thinkers say together about the role of religion in violence: 
what are the causes of violence, what are the possible legitimate occasions for violence and 
what might religions do to help overcome violence? The joint statement “Religions and 
Violence” in this volume is our group attempt to nuance these questions and to begin to answer 
them. 


The second goal of the meeting was to share insights into these questions from our individual 
traditions, and the other essays in this volume are the papers prepared for this meeting and 
discussed together. They do not follow a set format or even analyze the same set of questions, 
as each presenter selected what she or he would present. Each one provides insight into 
various aspects of this very complicated issue; read together, they contribute to a large set of 
questions that can provide a fuller picture of violence and religion. No one paper answers or 
even asks all the questions: assembling them provides us with a guide to our understanding as 
we “fill in the blanks” for each religion in further study and analysis. 


The Contemporary Situation 

Religions find themselves actively engaged in violence. Islam confronts the rise of militant 
extremism and the world’s perception of Islam as a violent religion. Judaism is coping with the 
challenges of having military power and with the national struggle with the Palestinians and the 
immediate threat of suicide bombing. Hinduism faces the issue of the violent confrontations 
between Hindus and Moslems in North India. Buddhism must deal with the ethnic conflict in 
Sri Lanka and the genocide in Cambodia and its aftermath. Even Christianity, which has a 
past of violent conflict, must re-evaluate its concepts of just war, now that technology makes 
limited war very difficult and must often confront the issue of whether to intervene militarily in 
order to prevent genocide or other atrocities. 


Terminology 

Many of our presenters introduce terms of their own traditions. Perhaps the most famous term 
today is jihad, often wrongly translated as “holy war’. But, Rashied Omar points out, war is 
never holy in Islam. Jihad is “effort” in pursuit of a commendable aim, and includes peaceful 
persuasion and passive resistance; to the Sufis, the greatest jinad is spiritual. He also 
introduces another important term, sulh, which indicates effort to ending conflict, including 
restorative justice and peacemaking. As for Judaism, Hans Ucko points out the importance of 
shalom, a combination of peace and well-being, and Deborah Weissman shows that the word 
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for violence, alimut, is related to the word for “mute” (e/em), an understanding that people resort 
to violence when they have no other outlet. Both Anantanand Rambachan and Mahinda 
Deegalle calls attention to the term ahimsa, “nonviolence” important in both Hinduism and 
Buddhism; Rambachan further discusses the dharma yuddha, the term for wars fought in 
defense of dharma and for the security and well-being of the community. 


Text 

The sacred texts of our religions present “mixed messages”. Buddhist writings are 
overwhelmingly pacifist, and the Buddha serves as a model for non-violent behavior, but 
nevertheless, a much-discussed text in Sri Lankan Buddhism justifies warfare in defense of 
Buddhism and of one’s country. In Judaism and Christianity, the Hebrew Bible espouses 
violence as part of the (ancient) national struggle; moreover, violence is brought by God (in the 
Flood and the Plagues) and is part of ritual (blood sacrifice) and law (capital punishment); at the 
same time, the Bible prohibits murder, considers all human life sacrosanct, advocates 
relentlessly for justice and has a eschatological vision of perfect peace. In Judaism, the 
Rabbinic writings backed away from violence, doing away with capital punishment, with blood 
sacrifice and even with the image of God as warrior; in Christianity, the New Testament 
predicts an apocalyptic battle between Good and Evil (in Revelations) but presents Jesus as a 
teacher of non-violent behavior. The Church fathers wrestle with the issue of violence and 
develop the concept of “just war’, in which churches can support wars called by lawful authority 
for just cause. In Islam, the Qur'an accepts the necessity of war, but lays down the principle of 
no coercion in matters of faith, Mohammed himself first tried passive resistance for thirteen 
years, and only then allowed self-defense. Hindu scriptures assume that warriors should fight 
in defense of dharma, develop a philosophy of the justified war. At the same time, the teaching 
of non-violence has a long tradition in Hinduism; conceived originally for those seeking liberation 
in the final stage of their lives, it ultimately became a political model for the nation in the 
teachings of Gandhi. 


Context 

Our presenters emphasize that texts are not born in vacuums. The Bible comes from a milieu in 
which tribal and national gods fought for their people; the Qur'an was born during a time of 
great conflict. History continued to influence religious development, as Christianity took over 
Rome and developed imperial modes of considering conquest and warfare, leading to a long 
bloody history of armed conquest, forced conversion, crusades and wars against heretics. The 
first three centuries of Islam were also a time of imperial politics. The world was conceived of 
consisting of the territory of Islam and the “territory of war’ (dar al harb), which was subject to 
conversion or payment of poll tax. 


God 

The warrior image of God is well known from the Bible; Rabbinic Judaism backed away from 
this image, but this concept remains in scripture. In Christianity, war was often presented as 
for or by God and even as part of the divine struggle of good versus evil. Hinduism has a 
warrior god in Indra; other gods represent other aspects of violence. 


Humanity 

Ucko observes that how one views humanity deeply influences the use of violence. He points to 
two very damaging assumptions: the idea that humans are violent and evil has justified 
repressive institutions; the belief that some human beings are less than others invites and 
justifies violence. The Bible views all people as the image of God, and therefore not to be killed; 
however, it attempts to assure this by killing the perpetrator. The Hindu concept of dharma 
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yuddha demands that one sees God in one’s opponents; war ends when the opponents want 
peace. 


War 

It is in war that religions get most involved in violence, and religious justification for war keeps 
cropping up in our studies. Wesley Ariarajah shows that in the Bible, God engages in wars on 
behalf of his people; Weissman declares that extremists in Israel use such passages to justify 
their actions. Christianity developed a concept of “just war’: war fought by legitimate 
authorities for just cause (self-defense or the righting of wrongs) and observing proportionality, 
meaning that more lives were saved than losi. Noting that such limitations were often ignored, 
Ariarajah points out that Aquinas declared that all war is sinful even though it may be necessary, 
and that today many churches are considering the idea that modern technology, which makes 
proportionality impossible, also makes the idea of just war unconceivable. Hinduism makes a 
similar distinction between the dharma yuddha and wars or other violence for conquest and 
greed (artha yuddha) or for pleasure (kama yuddha), which can never be justified. Islam also 
wrestles with war, which is evil but may be just to avoid persecution or to preserve decent 
values. Judaism holds self-defense to be the one justification for violence, but Weissman 
reminds us that Jewish self-image as victims can obscure unjust behavior. Even in Buddhism, 
The Pali Chronicles include a mythic battle, which delineates just behavior in war and provides 
justification for it. 


Causes of Contemporary Problems 

Just as the texts were not written in a vacuum, they also do not act in a vacuum, and all our 
writers look to the causes of contemporary violence in the modern world. Ariarajah points to the 
growing pacifism in churches, and considers violence part of Christianity’s past. As for 
Buddhism, Deegalle rejects any possibility of religious causation, holding Buddhism as totally 
non-violent and blaming ethnic prejudice for the recent violent struggle. The situation in 
Judaism is more complex, and Weissman faults the concepts of “chosen people” and 
“covenant”, particularly as they are used by some thinkers today and looks to the religious 
thinkers of the 20" century who universalized these concepts. Above all, the major challenge to 
Judaism is military power: the power arrayed against it and the power that it possesses for the 
first time in two thousand years. Omar reminds us that Islam has a strong emphasis on social 
justice rather than pacifism, and the contemporary global order is not just. 


Rambachan can point to a specific development in Hinduism that has turned Indians away from 
the ahimsa made famous by Gandhi, and that is the concept of Hindutva, which promotes the 
sacredness of India and does not accept as Indians Indian Muslims, Christians or Buddhists. 
This concept appealed to those who felt degraded and marginalized by the colonial era but 
generates a concept of Hinduism that is not true to the Hindu ideals of oneness in God and 
ultimate transcendence. 


Contemporary Thinkers and Solutions 

Deegalle and Rambachan want to return to an earlier emphasis, which in Buddhism means 
espousing compassion as the only answer to violence, and in Hinduism calls for an end to 
hindutva and a return ancient concepts promoting pluralism. Weissman calls for an immediate 
end to the current violence against Israel, the suicide bombings, and then calls on Israel to 
hearken to Judaism’s teachings of justice and of loving kindness. She calls upon Jews to work 
for gender justice in Israel and for justice for the Palestinians, including assistance and 
repatriation or compensation. Omar points to a long tradition against the violent understanding 
of jihad, and points to those contemporary thinkers who advocate a different option, a territory 
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for peaceful covenant, dar-al-sulh, an “Abyssinian paradigm” that takes as its model the fact that 
early Islam did not attempt to turn Abyssinia into an Islamic state. As for Christianity, this 
conference is part of the initiative of the WCC to fully understand the role of religion and 
violence, and to know how to juggle the imperatives to resist evil with the growing conviction 
that violence can never end violence. 


This conference is a beginning, not an end; most questions have simply been opened. They 
await further discussion and investigation, both by the participants in this conference and by all 
who read Current Dialogue and take these studies as an impetus to thought and discussion 
outside the confines of these pages. 
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<= World Council of Churches Office of Communication 
Press Release 


150 route de Ferney, P.O. Box 2100, 1211 Geneva 2, Switzerland 


1 July 2002 


Ecumenical Institute Bossey: 
Religions address crisis of violence, and peace 


The world’s religions aspire to peace. However, it is a sad fact that they are often involved in conflict and 
violence. This paradox was the subject of intense discussion at a multi-faith consultation on violence, 
peace and religions held in June. Forty participants — Jews, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists and Christians 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, North and South America — gathered for eight days at the 
World Council of Churches (WCC) Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, near Geneva. The elimination of 
violence, they declared, is a challenge to all religions. The consultation was the first in a series on the 
topic of religions and violence to be organized by the Ecumenical Institute. 


At the consultation, participants resolved to network, share information, be involved in awareness-raising 
activities, and engage in acts of solidarity. They also committed themselves to organize and mobilize for 
events such as interfaith fasting for peace, non-violence days, and acts of celebration for life. 


Addressing the consultation, the WCC general secretary Rev. Dr Konrad Raiser said that “religious 
communities and their leaders should... work towards solemn mutual commitments to withdraw any moral 
or ethical legitimation from the use of violent means in response to conflict or in the pursuit of political, 
economic, cultural and even religious ends”. He reminded participants that Christianity, once a persecuted 
minority religion, came to be the persecutor once it was the dominant religion of the Roman Empire. It 
used violence to maintain the unity of the church and empire. “The traces of this unholy alliance of religion 


7,9 


and violence are still with us in the crusading language of the ‘war on terrorism’,” Raiser said. 


Consultation participants came from countries where violence and devastation are rampant. Yehezkel 
Landau, a Jew who co-directs a centre for Jewish-Arab reconciliation and co-existence in Israel, said that 
in the Holy Land, Jews and Muslims are fighting for control of territory. Christians are either squeezed in 
the middle, or looking on in pain from the outside. “Il appeal to Christians, chastened by their own violent 
history, to exemplify the gospel teaching of pre-emptive forgiveness, so as to shock us into seeing how 
destructive our own behaviour has become,” said Landau. 


“When it comes to peace, we need to get beyond the preaching and the chanting,” said Dr Zeenat Ali, a 
Muslim woman who teaches Islamic Studies in Mumbai, India, and was speaking out of the politically 
motivated conflict between Hindus and Muslims in her country. “It would be more constructive if religions 
focused on acts of peace-making, appreciation of the other, and acceptance of the plurality and diversity 
of humankind.” Ali, who heads a multi-faith women’s movement for peace in India, maintains that world 
religions can create a vision and action plan for global peace and survival through non-violent means. She 
believes that the wisdom of women can play a vital role in the peace-making process. 


Theoretical presentations were followed by three regional case studies — on the Middle East, Rwanda and 
India. Discussion then centred on themes -— the logic of violence; the use, misuse and abuse of power; the 
search for justice; and religious identity in pluralistic societies. 


Asked what was the most significant thing about the consultation, Yehezkel Landau said it was “Coming 
from a very intense conflict situation to this serene place where people of different faiths and nationalities 
listened appreciatively to one another and offered to help each other for the sake of humanity as a whole.” 
For Dr Zeenat Ali, it was “the wisdom of the participants, which showed that the core values of all religions 
can be used to resolve conflict". 
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African Christian — Jewish consultation in French-speaking Africa 
Yaoundé, 8-13 November 2001 


Hans Ucko 


Jewish-Christian dialogue is in Europe and North America a well-established experience. It 
continues to inspire many Christians, which is demonstrated in many church documents and 
theological writings. Lately it has also led to a reflection on the role and significance of 
Christianity for Jewish theology. | have referred to the document Dabru Emet in an earlier travel 
report. The Jewish-Christian dialogue builds upon the presence of Jewish communities and the 
problematic history between Jews and Christians in Europe. Anti-Judaism and anti-Semitism 
have left stains in history impossible to remove and impossible to forget. 


There is of course another aspect of Jewish-Christian encounters or rather lack of encounters. 
The Israeli-Palestinian conflict is one major reason for the absence of dialogue between Jews 
and Middle East Christians. The Middle East Council of Churches (MECC) responds coolly to 
suggestions from Jewish or Jewish-Christian organisations to engage in any Jewish-Christian 
dialogue, lest it be interpreted to support the cause of Israel. 


Christians in other parts of the world, where there is no or insignificant Jewish presence or 
history, are not immediately part of the Jewish-Christian dialogue. They may for sure have other 
priorities. If there are any associations with Jews and Judaism, they are complex and 
contradictory. They may be related to what is said in the Bible about the Jews. They may refer 
to what was conveyed through missionary education. Attitudes encompass respect and esteem 
for the chosen people, the people of God but entails alas also classical theological positions 
between Jews and Christians expressed through polarisations such as old and new, Law and 
Gospel, merit and grace. There is the sympathy for Palestinians, living under occupation by the 
Jewish State. At the same time there is also in some places, where Islam is dominant and 
Christians live as minorities, a silent support for Israel in its struggle against Muslim neighbours, 
Israel vicariously doing what they would like to do themselves but cannot do. 


The desk for Jewish-Christian relations has the mandate to bring into the Jewish-Christian 
dialogue Christian partners, for whom there are no immediate encounters with Judaism or 
Jewish communities. There has thus been Jewish-Christian dialogues organised by the World 
Council of Churches (WCC) in Nairobi 1986, in Hong Kong 1992, in Cochin 1993, and in 
Johannesburg 1995. Some of them have been co-sponsored by the International Jewish 
Committee for Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC), an umbrella organisation of mainly American 
Jewish bodies. 


The consultation in Yaoundé was the result of a collaborative effort between IJCIC and WCC 
and is the first Christian-Jewish dialogue organised in French-speaking Africa. Aside from this 
fact, it is worth noting how many of the African Christian participants welcomed that the WCC, 
as they said, finally took note of French-speaking Africa. 
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The consultation was carefully planned with the IJCIC consultant in Geneva, Prof. Jean 
Halpérin, and in an ongoing communication with CER, the Africa Task Force and AACC staff, 
facilitating the choice of themes and suggesting participants from WCC member churches. 


The consultation was divided into three themes: 


e Shalom and ubuntu 
e Memories and experiences of violence 
e The challenges to peace-builders 


The Protestant Theological Faculty in Yaounde provided the venue and assisted in logistics. 
There was a particular interest at the Faculty for things Jewish. A former Israeli ambassador to 
Cameroon had for many years set aside time to lecture at the faculty and give talks in parishes. 
The words in Hebrew on the entryway to the faculty compound, Emunah (faith and trust), Dat 
(knowledge) and Edut (witness) were thus a sign of an interest in Hebrew, the Old Testament 
and Judaism and expressed the interaction that was to become the significant feature of this 
dialogue. 


African participants represented both church and university in Benin, Burundi, Cameroon, 
Congo Brazzaville, Cote d'lvoire, Democratic Republic of Congo, Kenya, Rwanda, South Africa 
and Togo. The Harrist Church and the Kimbanguist church represented the African Instituted 
churches (AIC). The representative of the Harrist Church expressed at several occasions that 
there was a particular affinity between Africans and Jews. Many of the AIC churches understand 
themselves to be photocopies of the People of Israel and identify themselves with the Jewish 
people in their own calling to be a people set aside with a particular mission. Other African 
participants echoed the same. Europe had exported its history of anti-Semitism to Africa, but it 
had no place in Africa. Moses was an African, he married an African. He spent a major part of 
his life in Africa. He was before the exodus according to tradition the sovereign of Ethiopia. The 
Jews were for many years slaves in Egypt, thus in Africa. There is an alliance between Africa 
and the Jewish people. One of the African participants told the story about his own people, who 
walked forty kilometres to meet him after they had learned that he had been to Jerusalem. One 
of their own coming home from Jerusalem was something out of the extraordinary. The Old 
Testament, the Holy Land, and the People of God are loaded concepts in the African Christian 
tradition. During worship in church at the time of our consultation, there was immense jubilation 
as people learned that one of the Jewish participants actually came from Jerusalem. There was 
no end to the praise and ovation. 


Jewish participants came from France, Israel, Switzerland and the United States. A Jewish and 
a Christian participant represented the International Council of Christians and Jews (ICCuJ). 
There were in all 25 participants. 


Every morning was ushered in through a common Bible study. The first Christian Bible study on 
the Pharisee and the Publican (Luke 18, 10-14) could easily have collapsed the consultation 
from the beginning. The Bible study used all the stereotypes that those involved in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue have learned not to use and why not to use them. But the Jewish participants 
understood that the stereotypes were not there to hurt or offend. They were simply part of a 
traditional Christian “teaching of contempt” carried along without much conscious reflection 
throughout the oikoumene. This traditional teaching sees the Jew more as a theoretical 
theological construct illustrating a polarised Christian teaching than a person in flesh and blood, 
a person in his or her own self. 
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Instead of leading to a polarisation between Jews and Christians an interesting discussion took 
place on the concept of fasting, where the text from Isaiah (58, 3ff) became significant, a text 
also used in the Yom Kippur service. 


Why do we fast, but you do not see? Why humble ourselves, but you do 
not notice? Look, you serve your own interest on your fast day, and 
oppress all your workers. Look, you fast only to quarrel and to fight and 
to strike with a wicked fist. Such fasting, as you do today will not make 
your voice heard on high. Is such the fast that | choose, a day to humble 
oneself? Is it to bow down the head like a bulrush, and to lie in sackcloth 
and ashes? Will you call this a fast, a day acceptable to the Lord? Is not 
this the fast that | choose: to loose the bonds of injustice, to undo the 
thongs of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every 
yoke? Is it not to share your bread with the hungry, and bring the 
homeless poor into your house; when you see the naked, to cover them, 
and not to hide yourself from your own kin? 


A particular feature of this consultation was living together the worship life and holy day of the 
other. Christians participated in the Sabbath service and were guests of honour at the Sabbath 
meal and the Jewish participants took part in Sunday worship and the ensuing get-together. 
This proved to be very much appreciated by both Jews and Christians. The Christian 
participants were instructed in the flow of the Sabbath service and guided throughout. The 
Sabbath meal was prepared by staff from the Israeli Embassy and provided the traditional East 
European Jewish standard dish gefilte fish (close to the equator!), wine and Sabbath songs. 
Sunday morning found Christian and Jewish participants in a very lively Christian worship with 
singing and dancing. It is worth noting the reactions of some the Jewish participants: “The 
heritage of suspicion is not present here. | have never been so at ease in a church as today.” “l 
entered the church with some reservation, but never before has participating in a Christian 
worship been so meaningful.” “It was a luminous idea to have Jews and Christians sharing their 
respective celebrations.” Such live-in features had a remarkable impact on the dialogue and are 
something worth taking note of beyond the consultation in Cameroon. 


This is not the place to summarise the content of the presentations and the ensuing discussion 
on the themes. The evaluation of the consultation resulted in a commitment to work towards a 
publication of the material together with studies of biblical sources, which refer to the African 
people and seeks to create a Jewish-African anthology. 


| will instead highlight only a couple of issues that were important in the consultation. Although 
not directly an activity of the Decade to Overcome Violence, it became obvious how much we 
could refer to the Decade as an incentive towards peace making, towards shalom and ubuntu. 
TO pursue peace is more than to love peace, anyone can love peace, but to pursue peace is to 
create peace. Shalom has to do with the verb shalem, which means to pay. There is effort 
involved, one has to pay one’s dues, and one has to be released and acquitted from one’s 
debts. 


Ubuntu is that which makes our humanity, all that which makes the human being different from 
the animals. A person, an individual should be ubuntu, playing his/her given role in the 
community assuming responsibilities. “It is ubuntu to love and care for others. It is ubuntu to act 
kindly to others. It is ubuntu to be hospitable. It is ubuntu to be just and fair. It is ubuntu to be 
compassionate. It is ubuntu to assist those in distress. It is ubuntu to be truthful and honest. It is 
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ubuntu to have good morals. A country, which practises ubuntu, is the closest thing on earth to 
the kingdom of God.” It is through the word, the palaver (the reunion of the clan to talk about a 
crisis in community, re-establishing broken relations) that there is a possibility to pursue peace. 
In this participants saw likeness and relationship between shalom and ubuntu through the 
importance of the word against violence. The palaver is the tool in a conflict. The palaver 
distinguishes the human being from the animal. The absence of the word opens for violence. 
The Truth and Reconciliation Commission had as a principle to give both camps the word, the 
possibility to speak. Reconciliation must precede peace. 


A peak in the consultation was in the discussion about memories and experiences of violence. 
Here Shoah and Rwanda became the focal points. 


The churches involved in violence live between being victims and being responsible, between 
memory and amnesia. In this situation, one cannot operate with a theology of liberation. A 
theology of reconstruction is needed. Everything was shattered after what happened in Rwanda. 
African cultures and values were shattered. The words of Ezekiel 37:11 echoed in the wake of 
Rwanda, “Then he said to me, "Mortal, these bones are the whole house of Israel. They say, 
"Our bones are dried up, and our hope is lost; we are cut off completely.” 


The discussion on the topic took off in how we are to deal with our memories, whether one can 
allow oneself to forget in order to live, whether this would be the same as forgetting the crime, 
which was committed. Is forgetting an act of humiliation of those who died and those who 
survived and who want to know who killed their parent, child, relative, or friend? The words of 
2 Samuel 21 (David avenging the Gibeonites) played into the discussion. How does one 
safeguard the memory and at the same time keep a way out for pardon and forgiveness? 


African theology has dealt with both memory and violence. Memory is foundational and is 
celebrated in a liturgical manner in the theology of reconstruction. Countries, cultures, dignity 
have been destroyed repeatedly and yet one has to assume the responsibility to deal with 
memory in a constructive way. 


There is a need to think in terms of reparation and not in terms of retribution. Or else the whole 
population is imprisoned. One needs to find a way of symbolic punishment in order to live 
together. A sort of Truth & Reconciliation Commission is needed, but how does one prepare 
people for it? 


There is of course a need for a conventional code of "human rights" that would serve as a legal 
instrument for detecting, measuring, and redressing injustices. Yet, the greatest weakness of a 
theory of justice revolving solely around human rights is that it creates an ethos in which there is 
no room whatsoever for forgiveness and reconciliation. The correct but incomplete theory of 
justice has made us unable to forgive or forget the endless list of grievances we attribute to the 
other party. As long as we only fight for our rights, we shall continue to fight against the other. In 
the vocabulary of the "human rights language", the words "repentance, forgiveness and 
reconciliation" are absent. 


This is why Desmond Tutu and Nelson Mandela refused to adopt the Nuremberg model of 
redressing the violated rights based on "retributive justice". They invoked the tribal tradition of 
ubuntu with its emphasis on "restorative justice" based on co-responsibility leading to 
confession and reconciliation. The criminals could not get away with murder, as some critics of 
the Truth Commission feared. The perpetrators of injustice were called to books, not in order to 
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be harassed, but to be healed by an offer of forgiveness in exchange for a frank confession of 
repentance. 


The Jewish concept tikkun olam, the reparation or betterment of the world, is also a kind of 
reconstruction. There is a risk with excessive memory, where the past conditions the present, 
where Arafat becomes a new Hitler. Such excessive memory will empty Hitler of meaning and 
should make us reflect on the meaning of metaphors. One has to reckon with that there is in the 
Jewish world sometimes an excessive paranoia, an excessive memory of the Shoah. There is 
an important verse in the Jewish tradition: “Therefore it shall be, when the Lord your God has 
given you rest from all your enemies around, in the land which the Lord your God gives you for 
an inheritance to possess, that you shall blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under 
heaven;” (Deut.25, 19). Remembering the danger of excessive memory, Jews should therefore 
remember Amalek but with great caution. 


Is there a place for silence or amnesia in memory or how do we deal with excessive memory? 
One must be wary of simplistic metaphors, dividing the world into good or evil in too facile a 
way. One must realise that one sometimes has to consciously discontinue remembering. One 
must realise that there is a relationship between memory and idolatry. When you become a 
slave to your memory, there is a risk of becoming idolatrous. This is a challenge also in peace 
building: In the pursuit of peace, there is a danger in becoming overwhelmed by wrath and 
anger. Anger can become idolatry, when you lose the face of the other. 


The evaluation of the consultation was overwhelmingly positive. There were justified remarks, 
which were noted: A Palestinian presence might have added another important focus, which 
could have been a healthy reminder of the political dimension of what is said in the Jewish- 
Christian dialogue. Poverty should have been an issue in itself and as a challenge to our talk 
about shalom and ubuntu. Certain issues were not at all mentioned: secularisation, agnosticism, 
Islam. 


The message sent per e-mail captures in telegraphic style some of the vital points of the 
consultation and indicates a fervent wish that there is some kind of continuation to this kind of 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. While one may think that we have said what is to be said in the 
Jewish-Christian dialogue and time now has come for us to assess in an intra-Christian/intra- 
Jewish reflection the fruits of this dialogue, there are still both among Christians and among 
Jews refreshing and vital discoveries to be made of each other. It is maybe here that the WCC 
has a key role to play, providing a space for encounters that otherwise would never have 
happened. 
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Christian-Jewish Consultation in Yaoundé, Cameroon 
November 2001 


Message of the Consultation 


f The first Christian-Jewish consultation to be held in French-speaking Africa took place in 
Yaoundé, Cameroon, from 8 to 13 November 2001 under the auspices of the International 
Jewish Committee for Interreligious Consultations (IJCIC) and the World Council of Churches 
(WCC), with participants from Benin, Burundi, Congo/Brazzaville and Democratic Republic of 
the Congo, France, Israel, lvory Coast, Kenya, Rwanda, South Africa, Switzerland, Togo, the 
United States, and Cameroon. 

The meeting took place in the facilities of the Protestant Theological Faculty of Yaoundé ina 
warm and fraternal atmosphere, and dealt with the following topics: 


"Shalom and Ubuntu [Humaneness, or Humanity]" 
"Memory and the Experience of Violence" 
"The Challenge of Peace-Building" 


The consultation was distinguished by a combination of deep scholarly research and 
experiential participation in our respective faiths, including the celebration of the Sabbath and of 
Christian Sunday worship. Residing together has been a catalyst for authentic and joyful 
exchanges that have enabled us to appreciate the richness of our differences rather than 
looking at them with fear and hesitation. 

There was evident during the sessions an intense listening and attention, which bore witness to 
the reciprocal curiosity and mutual respect among the participants. 


I. We have particularly noticed convergence between certain concepts found in our lived 
traditions and our respective histories: 


— Shalom and Ubuntu 

— the role of the word in Judaism and of palaver [discussion, consensus-formation] in 
African cultures. 

— the idea of tikkun (repair) and the theology of reconstruction. 


Unhindered by the bilateral disputes underlying the Jewish-Christian dialogue in Europe, our 
encounter here has been able to establish itself on a positive basis, free from suspicion and 
resentment, and emphasising: 

— the centrality of the biblical text in the Jewish and Christian traditions of all the 
participants. 

— the convergence of Jewish and African memories. 


Hl. Recommendations: 
— Each participant will endeavour to give a media echo to this consultation. 


— The participants pledge to transmit the message in their respective religious 
communities. 
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— We would like to see the minutes of this consultation published in order to bring it to 
the attention of a wider audience. 

— We envision a study of biblical sources, particularly in Hebrew, that make reference to 
the African people. 

— We propose creating a Jewish-African anthology. 

— We would like to meet in the near future in Jerusalem. 

— We encourage the idea of itinerant lecturers. 

— We will undertake a study of biblical texts that can be used to support concrete 
struggles such as various social injustices, the condition of women, AIDS, conflicts, etc. 

— We propose to set up an Internet forum for the sharing of knowledge, reflections, and 
information. 


Condemning racist and anti-Semitic prejudices, we pledge to stay together, in our communities 
and everyone wherever we find ourselves, as artisans of peace. 
“Depart from evil and do good; seek peace and pursue it.” (Psalm 34:14) 


Hans Ucko 
Published by 
Munster: LIT 2002 
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Christian-Muslim Meetings 


The WCC continued to engage Muslim and Christian intellectuals, educators and 
religious leaders and people involved in public life in a continuous process of 
reflection, dialogue and exploration of cooperation in the critical areas of co- 
citizenship, communal tensions, religious freedom, minority rights, religion and state. 
A document entitled “Striving Together in Dialogue: a Christian-Muslim call to 
reflection and action" (http://wcc-coe.org/wec/what/interreligious/striving-e.html) was drafted 
in November 2000 by a group of Muslims and Christians involved in WCC-sponsored 
dialogue activities. It was translated to other languages, widely distributed and 
discussed throughout 2001 in a number of Christian-Muslim meetings at different 
levels, some of which were especially convened for this purpose. 


The WCC continued to collaborate with regional ecumenical organizations. Two of 
such conferences were held in December 2001 in Cairo and were facilitated jointly 
with the Middle East Council of Churches. The first brought together Muslims and 
Christians from Arab countries to reflect on relations between Christians and Muslims 
in the region in the light of world developments. The conference discussed and 
approved a document on “Dialogue and Shared Living” which was made public by 
the Arab Working Group on Christian-Muslim Dialogue and proposed as an invitation 
to a wide discussion and reflection. The text of the Covenant is given on the next 
page. The second conference involved, in addition to those who took part in the first 
conference, participants from Asia, Europe and the U.S. The conference attempted 
to assess Christian-Muslim relations at the global level and their implications in 
various local situations. The other focus of the conference was a discussion of the 
agenda of Christian-Muslim work for the coming years. 


In February 2002, the World Council of Churches co-organized with the Islamic 
Organization on Communication and Cultures in Iran, a colloquium on religion and 
globalization. In conjunction with the colloquium, a seminar on interreligious dialogue 
was hosted by the Center on Dialogue among civilizations. 


AL 


Tarek Mitri 


Maurice Borrmans 


Dialogue islamo-chrétien a temps et a contretemps, 


Editions Saint Paul, 2002 


This timely book is authored by a Christian scholar of Islam and an experienced actor in, 
and observer of, Christian-Muslim dialogue. 


It is a collection of papers revisited and grouped into two parts. The first is about 
knowing Muslims and their religion today better. The second strives in the way of 
dialogue, with a particular attention to the spiritual dimension. They both reflect the 
tension between pessimism and hope. 
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(Translation from the Arabic original) 


The Arab Working Group on Muslim-Christian Dialogue 


"DIALOGUE AND COEXISTENCE" 


An Arab Muslim-Christian Covenant 
Adopted in Cairo, Shawwal 1422/December 2001 


1. —_In the firm belief in coexistence between Muslims and Christians in a society where 
freedom, justice, equality, and the rights of citizenship prevail; 


cogniscent of the need to work together in facing the internal concerns and external 
dangers that threaten the people, Muslims and Christians, of the one Arab homeland; 


and aware of the obligation of people of faith to reflect the duty to their Arab nation and 
homeland which their religious belief dictates, to share in the strengthening of national 
unity and of belonging to one homeland, which encompasses all of its people with their 
different religious adherences and which through them rises above confessional and 
ethnic bigotry so that all their efforts may be for the whole nation; 


a number of prominent Arab Muslims and Christians- intellectuals, religious scholars, 
and people engaged in public life-met together in Beirut in May 1995. The Middle East 
Council of Churches facilitated this meeting, and it resulted in founding "The Arab 
Working Group on Muslim-Christian Dialogue", including members from Lebanon, 
Syria, Egypt, Jordan, Palestine, the Sudan, and the United Arab Emirates. 


2. Every member of the working group is moved to participate in it because of personal 
conviction and does not pretend to officially represent anything else. The activity of 
each member springs solely from his or her religious commitment, aims only to realize 
the general well-being, and in so doing has regard to the whole nation, not to any one 
section, community, confession, party or the like. The consensus of the group’s 
members is that the dialogue they are engaged in is a "dialogue 


Muslim-Christian dialogue is, in the view of the Working Group, not merely a dialogue 
between those who, as fellow citizens, belong to the national group as such. It is also a 
dialogue among believers. They perceive this endeavor as a practical expression of 
their religious values, values which give substance to the meaning of pluralism, mutual 
awareness, and the unqualified dignity of the human being, and of the values of 
justice, fairness, truth, decency, fellow feeling, affection, mercy and the stewardship of 
creation. 


3. Taking as its key these defining ideas, the Arab Working Group on Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue has launched several related initiatives. It has convened several seminars 
which dealt with topics as various as citizenship, equality, pluralism, political 
participation, coexistence, and the Abrahamic heritage. It also called together an Arab 


'* The Arabic expression here translated "coexistence" is al-aysh al-mushtarak. Translated literally it may be 
rendered "shared living" or "living collectively" or "the exercise of living in common." As translations these are 
unwieldy. Although it is used here, the English term, "coexistence," while lexically correct, is weaker than what 
the Arabic intends. The Arabic points toward the notion of "life communion" virtually as a sacrament. 
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conference, the first of its kind, on the cause of Jerusalem. Its participants were the 
cream of the Christian and Muslim intellectual and religious leadership in the Arab 
world. The group also initiated several other events among the most important of 
which have been meetings of Muslim and Christian in Egypt and Lebanon. 


4. Drawing upon its growing experience and upon the products of conferences and 
activities over the past years, the Working Group thought it good to prepare this 
document on dialogue and coexistence so as to articulate principles and broad 
guidelines which might help give wider currency to the culture of dialogue, mutual 
understanding, coexistence and common action. It might encourage the development 
of a society of shared citizenship, justice and freedom, and enable people to confront 
those dangers which threaten to unravel the national fabric. 


5. The Arab Working Group on Dialogue observes that securing coexistence is a 
necessity informed by a single set of national and social concerns and objectives, one 
historical and cultural context, and a common destiny. These are core issues that bring 
everyone together; obligations and rights and their consequences do not involve just 
one party. Religious differences do not cancel out the fact of belonging all together to 
the Arab Islamic culture, in whose making Christians and Muslims participated side by 
side. 


6. |The Working Group sees the need to strengthen national unity in the face of external 
interference and efforts to assert domination over the Arab world. While external 
interference in internal unrest sometimes taking on religious coloration is a fact, itis a 
mistake to make light of the internal factors and circumstances which lend themselves 
to exploitation by foreign forces for their own ends. 


For this reason, addressing and solving internal problems through dialogue and 
cooperation between compatriots, both Muslims and Christians, is the precondition for 
frustrating foreign interference which only aggravates the situation, sows suspicions 
and breeds mutual fear. If making light of the effect which internal problems have in 
damaging national unity, so too making too much of them can provoke similar damage. 
Among Muslims and Christians, citizens of one nation, it can stimulate a generalized 
atmosphere of panic, fear and self-isolation. 


All of this mandates strengthening and sustaining dialogue, translating it into a 
pragmatic program directed toward giving firm foundation to coexistence and treating 
the root problems and causes of confessional unrest. Much of this unrest may be 
attributed to political, economic, social and cultural circumstances which conspire to 
breed an atmosphere of general malaise which may manifest itself in many guises, 
one of which is religious unrest. Obviously these objective factors do not have an 
impact upon only one religious community; their burden and bane falls upon the whole 
of society without exception. 


7. Another thing that may be claimed for dialogue is that it is a way of re-solving the 
confusion between genuine religiosity and fanaticism which leads to violence and 
extremism. Fanaticism, which is a severity of thinking which excludes all other views, 
and violence, a behavioral tendency seeking to impose one’s ideas on others by force, 
are not necessarily linked to or characteristic of religious commitment. Rather they are 
phenomena produced by a variety of circumstances and factors of a general political, 
social, economic and cultural nature. Fanaticism and violence can manifest 
themselves in a wide variety of guises and belief structures. A wrong understanding of 
what it means to be religious can lend itself to fanaticism. It abandons moderation in 
favor of forms of behavior which are unacceptable to genuine religiosity and true 
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religious values. In light of this, one aim of dialogue as it works to encourage 
coexistence is to strip from the notion of religious devotion the idea that it must be 
extremist, to display prominently its high spiritual and humanitarian values as well as 
its high intention to serve the common good and respond to the social and 
developmental problems that confront all groups in society, and to affirm that a correct 
understanding religious commitment includes an acceptance of and living with others 
of different faiths in respect for their religious sufficiency and their specific rites and 
practices. 


Thus dialogue is a prerequisite for coexistence, for national unity, and for constructive 
social interaction between the citizens of one nation. Furthermore. it is a spiritual, 
moral and cultural requirement mandated by the principle of mutual understanding 
among believers. This principle nurtures values of mutual respect, strengthens the 
bonds of friendship, and corrects the distorted and stereotypical images that make for 
mutual alienation and fear. 


Difference and variety are human facts. Indeed, they are signs from God to humanity 
and creation. Dialogue, mutual recognition and outdoing one another in good deeds 
can enrich everybody. They keep people from picking fights with each other, from 
isolating themselves, from getting into conflict situations and from alienating each 
other. 


Muslim-Christian dialogue also sets out fully aware that the logic which portrays a 
"bloody barrier" standing between Christianity and Islam worldwide is dangerous. This 
logic is founded upon the idea of a clash of civilizations; it gives a religious patina to 
the reality of western domination. Over against this, the Arab Muslim-Christian 
dialogue seeks to affirm a united Muslim-Christian position on the world stage, 
defending common Arab causes, first among which is the cause of Jerusalem. Also in 
this context, Arab Muslim-Christian dialogue has something to contribute to the 
dialogue between cultures, civilizations and religions worldwide. To do this it must 
distinguish between Arab Muslim-Christian dialogue, on the one hand, and the 
dialogue of Arabs - both Muslims and Christians - with the western and other 
civilizations, on the other hand. 


Arab Muslim-Christian dialogue gains added significance in light of a number of 
phenomena, factors and obstacles which affect relations between Muslim and 
Christian Arabs. In fact they constitute, in the view of the Working Group, an added 
incentive for dialogue and common action. 


The lack of respect for cultural and religious distinctiveness and the unsatisfactory 
management of diversity in Arab societies has led to a relative restriction of the scope 
for intermingling, uniting, meeting, interacting and cooperating. This applies to 
residential districts, to educational institutions (especially private ones), to 
professional, cultural and political institutions, and to clubs. The impact of this is to 
weaken the institutions of civil society which ought to be a uniting force for the national 
body politic. To resolve this, the dialogue propounded by the Working Group strives for 
a concept of full citizenship and emancipation of participation in public life from the 
confessional shackles which have shaken national unity and opened the doors for 
external interference and hindered democratic development. 


In some Arab environments there has been a retreat from a culture of mutual 
understanding and recognition built upon calm and diligent dialogue which draws upon 
reliable sources. Instead there has emerged a religious rhetoric - contentious, 
injurious, provocative - which exacerbates doubts and fears and has no grounding in 
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serious understanding. This has had the effect of augmenting verbal and symbolic 
violence. This phenomenon requires a response based on frank and sincere speaking, 
bold encounter, persistent attention and positive mutual understanding among the 
followers of the two faiths. This is what the Working Group calls for and for which it 
works in all its activities. 


Fear for the future is another observable phenomenon. Its cause is a conflation of 
economic, social and political circumstances, among the most important being the 
Israeli threat, the absence of democracy, the suppression of freedom and crises in 
employment. These are frequently blamed on relations between adherents of religious 
groups so as to exaggerate fear with the fantasy that one religions group is threatening 
the other. This affects majorities and minorities alike. Confronting this the Working 
Group has turned to common action in the form of summer camps for young people 
which provide occasions for learning to know the other in a natural environment such 
as was widespread in the whole of society in the past. They grew without mutual fear 
with its harmful effects on coexistence. 


Furthermore it is to be noted that some have a propensity to attribute national and 
confessional conflicts in the world to internal relations between component elements of 
the body politic, Muslim and Christian. This scenario portrays the local situation as an 
extension of the putative worldwide confrontation between Islam and Christianity, and 
has the effect of deepening doubts and fears between Muslims and Christians in our 
Arab countries. This may hinder cooperation with one’s compatriots and fellow citizens 
on the grounds that they stand accused of complicity in a religious conspiracy, unless 
they explicitly renounce specific positions adopted by fellow believers in an external 
national or confessional conflict. We believe that Muslim-Christian dialogue can help 
deter the threat posed by national and sectarian conflicts elsewhere in the world to the 
process of coexistence in our local environment, and its being used by outside forces 
to inflame mutual doubts and fears, so that it loses its destructive effect on the 
relations between the people of the nation, Muslims and Christians. 


This dialogue also intends to affirm that both Muslim and Christian believers are 
committed to the absolute character of justice. They stand with the oppressed and 
persecuted no matter their religious affiliation and without bias in favor of the 
oppressors and persecutors by reason of their religious identity. This may effectively 
affirm the integrity of our national fabric and strengthen the values of coexistence 
between Muslim and Christian believers. 


Dialogue is disciplined toward sharing information, reaching understanding, always 
listening the one to the other and speaking frankly. It eschews that which incites 
emotions and wounding speech. It expresses uprightness in thought and ethics as 
people interact. It adheres to principles of justice and honesty. It provides the 
opportunity to correct ideas and examine distorted images of one another. Moreover, it 
is an opportunity to examine one’s self. Similarly, dialogue leads to the building of trust 
and the establishment of relations of friendship and amity in a context of respect for 
the boundaries and differences between the religions and the principles of life and 
action of the participants and the appropriate demands of citizenship. 


The desired Muslim-Christian dialogue is not, according to the Arab Working Group, a 
tool for evangelism or proselytism, nor is it an attempt to unify the religions or 
syncretistically to patch them together. Rather it arises out of respect for the belief of 
the other and a desire to strengthen the religious foundations of coexistence in the one 
homeland. It is an opportunity for a meeting of the hearts and minds of believers in a 
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sense of national and cultural belonging, in a sense of shared destiny, in a focus upon 
common issues and challenges. 


The dialogue being sought is not concerned with doctrinal debates or religious 
polemics, nor does it make comparisons or show preference. It is not governed by the 
need to affirm one’s self over against the other, or by the attempt to show supremacy 
and superiority. 


It is not an effort to negotiate between two power blocks, one Muslim and the other 
Christian, on the assumption that each is internally homogeneous. Propensities, 
proclivities, opinions, interpretations, and religious dictums naturally diverge among 
adherents of any religion., but this does not impugn their adherence to shared 
fundamentals. 


This dialogue that is desired does not prefer the path of least resistance or try to say 
nice things, masking and ignoring differences. Nor does it fall into the trap of 
dissimulation and deception. It is not a prerequisite of effective and constructive 
dialogue or of common action that either party concede anything having to do with 
doctrine or faith. 


First among the standards by which the authenticity of dialogue will be judged is 
intellectual integrity. Just because this may seem banal, it does not mean that we 
should not affirm it here. Intellectual integrity assumes that, at need, a person can 
liberate one’s self from inherited and stereotypical images as well as from the 
influences of popular imagination. What is required is a serious examination of the 
heritage of the other religion using its own sources and self-definition, as well as 
examination of the sources of such false images in both religions. This demands 
serious scholarly analysis of the cultural, social, historical and psychological factors 
which conspire to create feelings of mutual fear and distrust. 


This effort requires that one manner of speaking must be adopted in the furtherance of 
Christian-Muslim relations, not two where we tend to use one language within the 
group to which we belong, and a second when addressing the other group. In the 
cause of frankness and avoiding dissimulation, those involved in dialogue must 
liberate themselves from the temptation to resort to this double standard in language 
which only impugns the integrity of dialogue and detracts from its gains. 


The Working Group considers that one cannot separate religion from public affairs or 
downplay its role within them. On the contrary, one is to be guided by religious values 
in administering public affairs, in achieving beneficial things, in strengthening liberties, 
in achieving justice and renewing creation. Religion protects against corruption and 
deviation and encourages activity for the nation and the homeland. Therefore religion 
must not be exploited in the service of narrow political and partisan interests, nor to 
exacerbate political and social conflict which, basically, denies the message of religion, 
its spirit and its very essence, transforming it into an secondary tool and not a guiding 
and wisdom-giving resource. 


Without respect for Muslim and Christian religious sensibilities, symbols and sacred 
things, dialogue and coexistence will be deficient. This is not limited to how the 
adherents of the two religions act toward each other. This attitude of respect 
expresses itself through the two parties standing together against the desecration of 
the sanctities of either group no matter the source. 
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24. While affirming religious liberty as a human right enshrined in the sources of the 
religions themselves, we stand together as Muslims and Christians against all forms of 
material or moral pressure, and all instruments of religious theft or seduction which 
may be employed under the pretext of religious freedom to alienate Muslims and 
Christians from their respective religions. We urge religious scholars, people of culture 
and the intelligentsia of both Islam and Christianity to seek out the common spiritual 
and humanitarian values in the heritage of both religions and in the life-styles of their 
adherents. We urge them to highlight the positive and bright examples of how people 
can live together, stand in solidarity with each other, express mutual respect, and show 
each other affection. This will enliven the broad spectrum of society with the spirit of 
dialogue and tolerance in public life. Wisdom is what believers always seek, and they 
are called to assess things using the measure of justice and honest scales, not 
debasing the things of others. 


2m The Arab Working Group on Muslim-Christian Dialogue, agreeing upon the above 
principles and general guidelines, considers them all together as constituting a guide 
or a foundation for designing practical plans and launching programs in many areas of 
public information, education, culture and society which can be translated into real 
coexistence: religious communications, religious education, and the publication of 
relevant books; meetings organized between scholars of religion and clergy; youth 
activities; social and voluntary activities; clubs and cultural platforms; solidarity 
campaigns; defense of human rights and religious and political liberties; strengthening 
political cooperation and the institutions of civil society. These and other sorts of 
initiatives and common efforts to implement practical program certainly must be 
tailored to fit the varied spectrum of Arab society and environments. The Working 
Group will expend its utmost efforts in this cause, and it hopes that these principles 
and considerations may act as a call to the people, a witness among them, and a 
covenant for Arab Muslim-Christian action. 


Tarif Khalidi, 
The Muslim Jesus, Sayings and Stories in Islamic Literature, 
Harvard University Press, 2001 


Khalidi presents in English a collection of Islamic texts about Jesus, the Muslim Jesus 
as he calls him. He introduces an image of Jesus little known outside Arabic Islamic 
literature. 


The works quoted, the "Muslim gospel" according to Khalidi, range from the 
second/eighth century to the twelfth/eighteenth century. They are scattered and vary 
in size and in origin. 


The book is divided into two parts. An introduction provides a historical review and a 
literary framework for the sayings and stories. The second consists of texts numbered 
and arranged in a chronological order, and often followed by bio-bibliographical 
reference and commentary. 
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Aide Memoire 
REFLECTIONS ON INTERNATIONAL AND GLOBAL MULTIFAITH INITIATIVES 


Hans Ucko 
Background 


There is a growing interest today in multifaith approaches to issues of common concern. 
This interest is paralleled with a proliferation of different international interreligious initiatives, 
gaining a measure of appeal. There is a demand that there be adequate responses from 
faith communities to these initiatives. 


The numerous interreligious initiatives are varied in respect to scope, impact, and the actors 
they involve. A main interest is at best to promote and stimulate debate and exchange of 
ideas, facilitate the recognition of shared values and foster respect and tolerance for 
diversity. Some initiatives seem however mostly to add to the “marketing of religions” and 
put on show rather ephemeral and superficial events, where the image seems to matter 
more than the content. 


Many initiatives are concerned with world peace and religions as peacemakers. Religions 
are solicited to foster peace as an alternative to the use of religion to fuel conflicts. Closely 
related is the concern to bring about peace among religions as a prerequisite for peace 
among nations. Interreligious organisations have been created to foster co-operation for 
global good among people of the world's religions, seeking to promote the realisation of 
each religious tradition's potential for peace building, engaging religious communities in co- 
operation around issues of shared moral concerns. Some interreligious initiatives seek to 
support local interreligious groups in peace making in conflict situations. 


Another emphasis is to support the work of the UN from an interreligious perspective. This 
concern is reflected in different ways. There are attempts to establish institutions, similar to 
the UN, where representatives of world religious address conflicts, where religious 
sentiments are involved. There are visions of religions setting up interreligious emergency 
teams ready to intervene whenever a crisis unfolds. Generally speaking, many of these 
interreligious initiatives want in this way to lend a hand to the work of the UN. 


There are multifaith initiatives articulating and formulating declarations of global ethics, 
human responsibilities, guidelines for interreligious interaction and commitments, highlighting 
the importance of values and hence of ethics. The celebration of the UN Year of Dialogue 
among Civilisations intended to provide an opportunity to emphasise that the present 
globalisation process does not only encompass economic, financial and technological 
aspects, but also focus on human, cultural, spiritual dimensions and on the interdependence 
of humankind and its rich diversity. 


Other interreligious initiatives are expressed in conjunction with societal and global issues, 
injustice, physical poverty, violence and environmental destruction. Religions are requested 
not to shirk their responsibility towards the planet on whose life our lives depend. Alliances 
are called for between the religions and economic, societal or issue-oriented institutions or 
organisations on the subject of poverty, development or environment to mention but a few. 


There are interreligious initiatives focusing on yet other specific issues said to be common to 
all religions as a point of departure for common action, celebration and manifestations. 
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Exchanges between religious leaders and political and economic leaders are sought to 
improve the state of the world, creating global partnerships of business, political, intellectual, 
religious and other leaders of society to define and discuss key issues on the global agenda. 
Religious leaders are through dialogue with their political counterparts invited to bring the 
moral authority of religion to help solve the problems dividing communities and nations. 
Promoting peace, reconciliation and human progress are goals all share. 


Statements of principles resulting from encounters between religious leaders and different 
expressions of world governance are seen to make the world’s great religions relevant to the 
challenges faced by people everywhere. Those involved welcome the creation of 
frameworks that integrate leaders of religion, business, politics and civil society. 


Although there of course is a risk that religious leaders become too anxious to heed the call 
of the “world”, welcoming that religion is finally being reckoned with as a serious player, it is 
obvious that the voice of religious people is requested by both business and politics. The 
reasons may vary from a self-serving interest to get religion, as it were, justifying this or that 
particular action to a genuine interest developing a dialogue with religion on issues of 
common concern. There are many in the UN leadership, who express a wish that the UN 
becomes a body, which not only relates to the different member states but to civil society, 
religions included. The request of former EU President Jacques Delors to Jews, Christians 
and Muslims to contribute in “giving a soul to Europe’, reflects the same wish that religions 
contribute to the building of a new society. 


The religious field is changing rapidly. In both national and international spheres, religions 
are thus increasingly brought into political and economic dynamics to provide a moral and 
ethical foundation for a viable global order. Global interreligious gatherings capture a 
measure of media attention. Their symbolic significance is sometimes more noted than their 
pronouncements and subsequent influence. The request upon religions to play new roles on 
the world scene has in some ways generated a "competition" among religious traditions to 
be the first to provide shape to the moral framework. 


There are nevertheless new and legitimate challenges for faith communities to look for 
possibilities through interreligious dialogue and cooperation to address issues of common 
concern. Globalisation poses new challenges to all communities. There are compelling 
reasons to seek understanding between faith traditions. The complexity of globalisation calls 
for cooperation and work toward common responses, while not streamlining enriching 
differences between religions. The interreligious movement is here to stay. Considering that 
media often portray religion as so-called religious fundamentalism and a contributing factor 
to social and political conflicts, the interreligious movement emerges as an attractive 
alternative and among some as the present-day truly ecumenical endeavour. The 
interreligious movement is a challenge to traditional patterns of work of confessional 
organisations. Any deeper over-all analysis of the phenomenon as well as its consequences 
has however so far not accompanied the movement. The “religions” are not used to being in 
this new situation, where common thinking is required. 


There are questions that need to be addressed. Some of them could be expressed in the 
following way: 

e Do various religions appropriate the intentions of many of the global religious 
initiatives? Do the language and the various symbolic expressions of such initiatives 
appeal to the faith traditions in their integrity? In what way does the language of such 
initiatives reflect a genuine convergence among religions? 

e To what extent can values, believed to be common, be separated from their 
significance within the wholeness of each religious tradition? 
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e Considering that values are as self to other, in relation, isn’t there a risk of presenting 
values as if they were autonomous and not interdependent: liberty as a value on its 
own or tolerance as a value on its own? 

e To what extent ways does the interreligious discourse integrate secular-humanist 
values? What specific character does it claim, or need, to have? 

e How do various interreligious pronouncements take seriously into account the 
plurality of societal models and their possible religious inspirations, especially in the 
area of individual rights in relation to community identity and rights? 

e What are the limits of religions speaking together at the global level, irrespective of 
their specific spiritualities, cultures and the present geo-political context? 

e In what ways does the language of globalisation, political but also cultural, influence 
the global interreligious language? Are religions expected to conform to the culture of 
a globalised world? 

e What are the conditions that may enable religions to speak out authoritatively 
together on moral, ethical, political and social issues? In this respect, what 
relationship is there between authority and representativity? 

e What are the conditions that may enable religions to influence global politics and act 
together for peace? 


The work for the healing and wholeness of creation brings the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) into dialogue and collaboration with organisations of other faith communities or inter- 
religious bodies. They are needed partners for the WCC in its effort to foster dialogue and 
cooperation with people of other faiths in order to build viable human communities. 


Objectives 


The interreligious work of the WCC is since its beginning carried out in relation to and co- 
operation with partners of other faiths, stimulating the thinking and opening spaces both for 
intra-Christian and interreligious reflection. The long experience of the WCC in interreligious 
dialogue and relationships developed with partners of other faith communities provide a 
useful and valuable instrument when the WCC wants to consider how and in what way to 
respond and participate in various interreligious initiatives. A well-considered participation of 
the WCC in interreligious initiatives is to the benefit of such endeavours. 


Where the “religions” seem unused to being in a situation where common reflection, 
responses and actions are required, interreligious organisations and initiatives seem 
preoccupied with their own particular mandate to offer such a space. The WCC is hopefully 
well placed to offer this space. 


There is in spite of the various interreligious organisations and initiatives, no real forum for a 
responsible discussion how to respond to the obvious requests by civil society and 
institutions of world governance for multifaith responses and actions. Mindful of the 
specificity of its contribution, the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue (IRRD) of 
the WCC would like to initiate an ecumenical and interfaith reflection on various issues 
raised by different multifaith initiatives. In this way the WCC might contribute to an 
interreligious discourse and study, sharpen the specificity of its own contribution and equip 
itself with the necessary tools to carry out its involvement. That this undertaking also be of 
benefit for similar reflections in other faith communities is something that resonates with the 
aims of the IRRD. 


Such a reflection needs to be informed by the specific problems/issues of concerns and the 
responses they have received or are receiving in the corresponding interreligious initiatives. 
The objectives behind this consultation are therefore to learn more about the major existing 
interreligious initiatives, engage in a reflection together with partners of other faiths on 
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responses from various faith perspectives to issues in interreligious initiatives, study more 
closely the interrelationship of religious traditions and the main themes in global 
interreligious initiatives towards the development of measures and standards for a 
meaningful and constructive participation and involvement. 


Together with people of other faiths, reasonably representative and trusted in their own 
community, the WCC would like to engage an issue-oriented conversation, crystallising the 
discussion on how to articulate a serious interreligious response to issues of common 
concern and how such a response could be a driving force in society. 


The Office.on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue intends to bring together some thirty 
participants, each with a particular experience in interfaith work. There will be some from 
international interreligious organisations and multifaith initiatives, enabling a focus on some 
of the major thrusts that they seek to represent or particularly address: world peace, global 
ethics, economy, poverty and development, and moral authority in support of the UN. There 
will be some with an experience in bilateral interreligious work, some from the constituency 
of the WCC and some as important resources from other religious traditions, themselves 
engaged in interreligious work. The consultation will take place at the Tao Fong Shan 
Christian Centre in Hong Kong April 8-12, 2002. The intention is a consultation with many 
insights and considerations, involving several perspectives. 


The expected outcome of this consultation would be to - 
- provide a joint reflection on different multifaith initiatives 
- assist the WCC in developing mechanisms for participation in multifaith initiatives and 
be a contribution for other faiths in their processes to determine their own 


engagement, thus increasing the multifaith cooperation globally 
- initiate a networking for reflection on multifaith initiatives 


He 
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International and Global Inter-religious Initiatives 


Reflections from a World Council of Churches’ Consultation 


Tao Fong Shan, Hong Kong 
8-12 April 2002 


l. Introduction 


Increasingly, communities of faith are being urged to support inter-religious initiatives that 
address social issues of common concern. International interfaith organisations seek the 
collaboration of national and international religious organisations in pursuing inter-religious 
initiatives around the globe. Civil fora call for the support of religious leaders. Governmental and 
inter-governmental institutions look to religious constituencies for leadership in providing moral 
education and social services. 


At the same time, intolerance and conflict among religious and ethnic communities in many 
parts of the world are growing, and in more than one country violence is now justified in the 
name of religion. During this consultation, the news has been preoccupied with accounts of 
communal violence in India and the escalating violence in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, and 
participants have mentioned continuing religious strife in the Sudan, Indonesia, Pakistan, and 
other countries. 


The need for religious leaders and their constituencies to promote co-operation among diverse 
communities of faith has never been greater. Yet, a religious organisation such as the World 
Council of Churches must also counsel its constituency to embrace initiatives that seem most 
likely to contribute to the peace and greater justice sought by all. Such counsel is especially 
relevant for the World Council of Churches, as many now consider what "ecumenism" should 
mean as churches face greater religious pluralism. A well-considered participation of the WCC 
in inter-religious initiatives is to the benefit of such endeavours. 

Therefore, this international consultation, sponsored by the World Council of Churches and 
hosted by Areopagos at Tao Fong Shan in Hong Kong with Buddhist, Christian, Hindu, Jewish, 
Muslim and Sikh participants, humbly offers the following reflections to churches and other 
communities of faith. 


ll. Clarification of Purposes 


Inter-religious initiatives, which often speak of and promote "interfaith co-operation,” have a 
wide variety of purposes, such as: 


Preventing the manipulation of religious principles for political purposes. 

Increasing tolerance, respect, and co-operation among different religious constituencies. 
Identifying and promoting spiritual values shared by religious traditions. 

Increasing appreciation of religious teachings among members of traditions of faith. 
Encouraging support for freedom of religion under international law. 

Supporting efforts for peace, reconciliation, justice and sustainable development. 
Mobilising actions to prevent or curtail violence in the name of religion. 
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e Strengthening the social and legal institutions necessary for civil society. 

e Advising the United Nations and engaging in and supporting, as appropriate, UN 
programs and initiatives. 

e Presenting religious values in civil fora that address various social and economic 
concerns including hunger, poverty, refugees, environmental degradation, gender 
discrimination, etc. 

e Preventing the manipulation of political power for religious purposes. 


When considering involvement in an inter-religious initiative, the following questions deserve 
careful consideration: 


e What are the particular purposes of a proposed inter-religious initiative? 

e What activities are planned and how are the outcomes of these activities to be 
evaluated? 

e What religious constituencies are to be involved? 

e Who are the intended beneficiaries and what will be their expectations? 


Culture, language, history, political and social circumstances, economic considerations, and the 
particular religious constituencies and leaders involved will shape the outcomes of any inter- 
religious initiative. Thus, a contextual analysis is needed to consider the role and character of 
the religious constituencies in the society and their relationships, the constraints of government 
policies regarding religion, the impact of secularisation on the society, and other relevant 
factors. 


lil. Collaboration with International Inter-religious Organisations 


The different international interfaith organisations share some purposes, but each also has its 
own institutional objectives. It is important to discern how international organisations have 
contributed to inter-religious co-operation in particular social, religious and cultural contexts and 
also the negative effects, if any, of such interventions. In different ways, each international inter- 
religious organisation will offer assistance, relationships with other religious groups and 
individuals in other countries, and expertise of various kinds. Each organisation often also has 
institutional goals, such as extending its active presence, broadening the participation of 
religious leaders and constituencies, and enhancing its global position. 


Bearing this in mind, the Consultation suggests that religious constituencies consider the 
following questions before endorsing an international inter-religious initiative or organisation: 


e Are the purposes and framework for participation clear and transparent? 

e Who makes decisions, and who is funding the initiative? 

e ls the public character of the initiative, and the religious participation in it, being used to 
support the stated purposes of the initiative or undefined and more self-serving goals? 

e ls there a visible follow-up to the initiative or international intervention? 

e What process of evaluation and assessment will be undertaken? 
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IV. A Common Religious Agenda 


Can religious constituencies embrace a common religious agenda without undermining their 
own religious particularity? This question might be addressed by restating it: How are diverse 
religious communities to embrace a common agenda at a variety of levels in our societies? 

It is not possible to pursue a common "religious" agenda and at the same time simply promote 
religious particularity. Multifaith dialogue and inter-religious initiatives often address social 
issues in the public sphere and emphasise practical co-operation. Our common ground is that 
we live in one world, have a common humanity, share a common interest in fundamental social 
concerns, and are committed to acts of compassion, mercy, generosity, and justice. A strong 
common agenda may be built up through a history of collective action. 


Of course, to honour the diversity of our religious traditions, specific issues must be considered 
in particular contexts. The depth of co-operation also depends on whether institutions are 
engaged at local, national, regional or international levels. At all levels, however, the goals of an 
inter-religious initiative should be specific, and consideration should be given as to how the 
participation of religious constituencies may contribute to the realisation of these goals. 


If the focus of an inter-religious initiative is "religious," participants need to clarify their 
understanding of this term as well as the desired outcomes of the initiative. From one point of 
view, "religious" may be understood to mean only spiritual matters, whereas in other national or 
cultural contexts "religious" may include public social concerns as well as spiritual activities. 


In addition to a clear agreement on the meaning of "religious" in interfaith discourse, other 
essential terms should be clarified. In some contexts, it may be possible to discuss "cultural" 
differences more readily than "religious" differences, even as issues of religious concern and 
practice are considered in such a discussion. Similarly, co-operation about "social" concerns 
may be possible and even strongly supported, where there is hesitancy to consider dialogue on 
theological issues. 


To what extent can values, believed to be common, be separated from their significance within 
the wholeness of each religious tradition? One of the most successful attempts in civil society to 
affirm common values is the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which is the foundation of 
international human rights law. Although this code of conduct does not affirm the values of love 
and compassion, as religious teachings do, the Declaration asserts the necessary social 
conditions for human dignity. In the past half century this Declaration has been widely supported 
by leaders of many religious communities and certainly deserves our continued endorsement. 


Although members of different religious traditions may readily affirm a common commitment to 
peace, justice, co-operation, harmony, and unity, the multiplicity of meanings involved in using 
such words will include some meanings that are shared and others that are distinct. Affirming 
“shared values" similarly should not be understood to depreciate the particular meanings that 
these values also have within various religious traditions. Thus, inter-religious deliberations 
should seek not only to clarify the common goals of collaboration, but also to reflect accurately 
the historical and contemporary beliefs and practices of the participating religious 
constituencies. These particularities may contribute to the richness of inter-religious dialogue 
and action, may deepen our appreciation of diverse beliefs and practices, and may even lead to 
changes in the ways we understand and seek to live our own religious and spiritual convictions. 
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To foster such an approach to inter-religious co-operation, the Consultation recommends that 
participants discipline themselves, and urge others to discipline themselves, by: 


e Abstaining from proselytism’. 

e Attending to the corrections needed within our own religious communities. 

e Delighting in the merits of other faith communities as well as encouraging self- 
assessment. 

e Expressing gratitude for what we have received and have to share with others. 


V. National Inter-religious Councils 


The Consultation addressed the following two questions: What would be the pros and cons of 
participating in a national inter-religious council? How would our analysis be shaped by the 
cultural and political realities of the nation and region? 


Inter-religious councils are seen, in principle, as positive means by which religious 
constituencies may address common concerns together. A system of communication and co- 
operation may develop into such a council through collaboration on particular initiatives. 


Participation in an inter-religious council should reflect a clear understanding of how the council 
can address issues of common concern in a country and its communities. Participation should 
not be pursued: if the council attempts to curtail independent statements by its constituent 
members, if the council does not fairly take into consideration the religious diversity of the 
country, or if the council becomes an instrument of discrimination. 


If a government convenes an inter-religious council, ensuring a significant measure of 
independent action for the council is essential. If an international organisation intervenes to 
establish an inter-religious council, its organisational objectives should be clearly identified. 


In certain contexts, involvement in an inter-religious council or initiative may lead to criticism 
from some members of a participant’s religious tradition. In the long term, however, such 
participation may foster greater openness within a religious constituency for small steps in inter- 
religious understanding and co-operation. 


Vi. Governmental, Inter-governmental and Civil Fora 


What criteria should be used to assess participation by religious organisations and religious 
leaders in civil, governmental or inter-governmental fora and events? 


' The ecumenical discussion in the WCC distinguishes "witness" from "proselytism" in which the latter is 
an activity that intends to divide or draw members from another church. To offer material or social 
advantages is to proselytise. The WCC understands proselytism to include "exploitation of the need or 
weakness or the lack of education of those to whom witness is offered". When addressing proselytism 
among people of other faiths, the discussion has particularly mentioned as improper "unjust or 
uncharitable reference to the beliefs and practices of other religious communities". See "The Challenge 
of Proselytism and the Calling to Common Witness" prepared by the Joint Working Group between the 
WCC and the Roman Catholic Church at www.wcc-coe.org/wec/what/ecumenical/wgpr-e.html 

and also the Report from the Consultation on "Religious Freedom, Community Rights and Individual 
Rights: A Christian-Muslim Perspective" at www.wcc-coe.org/wec/what/interreligious/cd34-19.html 
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Such initiatives may reflect the importance of religious institutions in society, openness to 
perspectives rooted in spiritual disciplines, and opportunities to work collectively on issues of 
common concern. Fora sponsored by non-governmental organisations to address a variety of 
social issues, such as the effects of globalisation, educational reform, ecological policies, 
economic development, ethnic or communal harmony, protection for religious freedom and 
other fundamental human rights, may prove to be effective ways of presenting religious and 
spiritual perspectives to a wider audience. Fora sponsored by governmental or inter- 
governmental institutions also offer the same opportunities, although the policies of such 
institutions and the governmental officials participating in such events may constrain public 
discussion in ways that undermine candour or even silence certain minority voices. 


In addition, such fora may expose participants to public statements or actions about social, 
political or economic issues that contradict the position of their religious organisations or the 
teachings of their traditions of faith. In these instances, it is important to voice dissent not only 
outside the forum but also within the forum in order to clarify the public record and to properly 
represent one’s religious constituency. 


Questions that might be considered, in consultation with one’s constituency, before participating 
in such a forum include the following: 


e What is to be gained by the presence of religious leaders? 

e Are the purposes and ground rules clear? 

e Might being absent convey an important message? On the other hand, does being 
absent mean missing an opportunity to express directly the concerns and dissent of 
one's religious constituency? 

e Will participation promote tolerance among ethnic, communal or religious groups? 

e Might the forum serve to foster a spirit of reconciliation and forgiveness? 


Vil. Moral Authority 


The Consultation considered the question: What would give inter-religious statements and 
actions moral authority? 


"Moral authority" requires that people respect and respond to a statement or action. Factors that 
affect the moral authority of an inter-religious statement include the following: 
e The integrity of the process of developing such a statement. 
The extent to which a statement represents diverse constituencies. 
The experience of solidarity shared by partners in inter-religious initiatives. 
The support for a statement expressed by particular religious constituencies. 
The balanced and impartial analysis in the statement. 
The effective engagement of a statement with pressing public concerns. 
The symbols or images used to convey the concerns of the statement. 
The selective use of inter-religious statements to address critical concerns. 


In addition, moral authority requires that moral statements be accompanied by moral action, 
even symbolic action. We frequently make statements based on our ideals, but others are quick 
to note how we fail to live up to these ideals. Saying something but not following through with 
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action, or acting in contradiction to what we say, may at times do more harm than saying or 
doing nothing. 


Of course, moral authority requires both moral ends and moral means. Statements and actions 
sustained by love and self-giving will have greater moral authority than those motivated by fear 
or self-seeking. The use of language distinctive to more than one tradition of faith may broaden 
the appeal of a moral statement. If conveyed in a way "attractive" to media, such statements 
and actions will likely reach a wide audience. Local inter-religious initiatives will probably affect a 
smaller constituency, yet may be more compelling. 


It cannot be over-emphasised, however, that moral authority rests on moral conduct. Therefore, 
if inter-religious statements are to have moral authority, those who make these statements must 
also find ways to live and exemplify such commitments. 


Vill. Challenge 


The members of this Consultation are keenly aware of the limitations of these reflections and 
even more of the pressing need to respond more creatively and courageously to the religious 
intolerance and unrest, that threatens the peace and stability of so many communities. 

People of faith within all religious traditions have much to learn from one another, much to 
correct in their own teachings and practice, much to share in facing together the terror of our 
time. May our inter-religious co-operation strengthen our resolve to do all we can for one 
another, and for the least of those among us. 


John Alembillah Azumah 


THE LEGACY OF ARAB-ISLAM IN AFRICA 
A Quest for Inter-religious Dialogue 


ISBN 1-85168-273-2 


One World, Oxford, 2001 
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